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commerce could have done in centuries. Nor is this the only in- 
dication of a predisposing and overruling Providence in these 
events. The discovery of new and abundant 4 of the great 
medium of exchange appears at all times to have been accom- 
panied or immediately preceded by a new and independent start in 





Now that the elections are over, one hears the question ten times a | commercial enterprise or productive industry, that rendered ampler 
h 


day, when will Parliament meet ? The makers of the new House 
of Commons are, naturally, a little impatient to have the qualities 
of their handiwork put to the test of experiment. But there are 
more weighty reasons for wishing that the promised autumnal 
session may not be unduly delayed. When the customary season 
for the assembling of Parliament arrives, it will bring with it the 
usual superabundance of business,—questions of sanitary police, 


sewage, water-supply, and the like; railway and enclosure bills; | 


disputed estimates; motions about church-rates, bishops, May- 
nooth, and so forth. All of these may prove so many bushes, 


round which Ministers may run, like children playing at hide- | 


and-seek, to escape those who would meet them with the posing 
question, what is your policy? An unexplained postponement 
of the “short session in autumn” is apt to be suspected as 
a device of Ministers, to tind opportunities of tampering with 
the jurymen who are to sit upon their trial. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered, that in the course of the week there has 
been some discussion in the newspapers—the only channel at pre- 
sent open for the publication of opinion on these matters—respect- 
ing the time when Parliament is to meet. It might meet on the 
20th of this month. The public have been reminded that when 
Earl Grey “ went to the country” in 1831, and Sir Robert Peel in 
1834, and again when Lord John Russell went to the country in 
1841, Parliament assembled on the very day at which the writs 
were made returnable by the royal proclamation. Precedent, there- 
fore, as well as abstract propriety and expediency, favours the 
earliest possible muster. Any procrastination will necessarily 
be ed as another “dodge. 





The harvest operations of 1852 have not, like those of ordinary 
years, begun in the South and crept leisurely Northward. We 
read in the same newspaper of reaping begun in Middlesex, De- 
vonshire, and on the shores of the Moray Frith. As in the elec- 
tions so in the harvest-fields, the work is going on at the same 
time over the whole island. This simultaneousness of the grain 
harvest has made the deficient supply of labour, complained of 


during the hay harvest, still more sensibly felt. Reaping-ma- | 


chines, though in no district finally adopted or relied upon, are 
undergoing a very extensive probation. Their introduction would 
have one important result. At present, in addition to the 
comparatively small number of permanent agricultural labourers, 
there is a large floating balance of such as are only occasionally em- 
ployed. Formerly this supplementary class could pick up stray 
Jobs throughout the year : a flails were su ed by thrash- 
pcenien, and before machinery was employed to a consider- 
able extent in drill-sowing, every season had its tasks for them. 
But now it is only in the time of harvest that any considerable 
number of occasionally-employed field-labourers can find work. 
The adoption of reaping-machines would go far to render the same 
amount of manual labour sufficient in harvest as at other seasons. 
What effect this would have upon the aggregate number of 
rural labourers required, is uncertain: there is reason to fear, 
that during the transition stage some would be thrown al- 
together out of employment. But the ultimate result would be to 
equalize the demand for farm-labour throughout the year; to di- 
minish the number of those unfortunates m8 can ogly earn wages 
during two or three months of the year, and who if they cannot 
make their limited earnings suffice for the whole, must betake 
themselves to the workhouse or to dishonest pursuits. 





The emigration-returns for the first four months of the current 


| supplies of the precious metals necessary. The rapid growth of the 
| trade and manufactures of North Italy, Germany, and the Nether- 
| lands, had begun to make the existing stocks of gold and silver 
insufficient for the demands of commerce about the time when 
Peru and Mexico were discovered and conquered ; and the opening 
of the trade with China, the American settlements in the Sand- 
| wich Islands, and those of England in Australia and New Zealand, 
together with the numerous fleets of whalers and traders that cover 
the Pacific, were beginning to drain the European stocks of bul- 
lion, before the diggings in California and Australia were found 
out. 





The Summer Assizes are drawing toa close. There has been 
no great pressure at any of them, and “ maiden assizes” have not 
been singular. This fact rather militates against the views of 
certain Anti-Free-trade alarmists, who, assuming an increase of 
crime, argue that it must be owing to increased privations among 
the lower classes. At the same time, the experience of the As- 
sizes is of less weight in a question of this kind than it once was. 
The greater quantity of business now transacted at Quarter- 
Sessions, and the increased efficacy and extended jurisdiction 
of Police Courts, have materially lightened the labours of 
the Judges on circuit; and this has been in a great mea- 
sure effected by the withdrawal from the Courts of Assize 
of that class of criminal cases which are the least deceptive 
tests of the condition of the multitude. There are two kinds of 
| crimes with which penal laws have to deal: those—generally the 

more appalling—which are the consequences of passion breaking 
hom the conventional restraints which the affluent and steadily 
' industrious impose upon themselves; and those offences against 
property (and rs with a view to plunder) perpetrated for the 
most part by the professional criminal class. Any increase in the 
| latter may safely be assumed to indicate that numbers of the well- 
| disposed, who can obtain only precarious employment, have been 
| drawn by distress to ally themselves with professional criminals, 
or at least adopt their pursuits. An increase in the former may, on 
the contrary, indicate a sudden augmentation of wealth, tempting 
| to unbridled indulgence, or the dishonest practices produced by 
excessive speculation. To judge by the Assizes now in progress, 
the amount of extraordinary crimes is by no means excessive ; 
| while looking to the Police Courts no symptoms of any uncommon 
activity among the professional crime class are apparent. 





M. Lamartine as well as M. Odillon Barrot declines the am- 
| biguous and compromising honour of being elected a member of the 
| General Councils under the existing Government of France. Nor 
| is it merely the leading intellects who pertinaciously refuse to be- 
| come the colleagues and associates of the men now in power ; the 
| great body of the electors disdain to go through the empty formality 
| of tendering their votes. In the manufacturing departments of the 
Rhine and the French Netherlands, all along the courses of the 
| Rhone and Loire, in the wealthy and industrious Gironde, Govern- 
| ment have in a majority of instances failed to induce as many elec- 
| tors to come forward as are required to render the elections valid. 
| There is no active opposition to the existing French Government, 
| but there appears also to be a general lack of ery = co- 
| operation with it on the part of Frenchmen. Yet a few Liberals of 
note have recently given in their adhesion to Louis Napoleon ; of 
whom perhaps the most notable is M. Cormenin. And it is rather 
curious that the same week which is marked by his entry into the 
Council of State should have witnessed the publication of a long 


year show a considerable increase in the aggregate number of emi-' letter addressed by him to the Secretary of the English Peace So- 
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ciety. The present ruler of France would appear to be seeking for 
recruits in the region of Utopia: he has, however reluctantly, 
consented to the publication of M. Proudhon’s “ La Revolution 
Sociale, demontrée par le coup d'état du 2 Decembre.” 








England and the United States seem destined, like some testy 
relations, albeit they love each other passing well, to be always 
snapping and growling at each other. An English squadron has 
been sent to protect our Colonial fishermen in the oe of 7 
against encroachments by American fishermen; and this proceed- | 
ing has given rise to a tart, onesided discussion, in the Senate at 
Washington. Attempts have been made both in this country and 
in America to mix up the altercation with the question of Free- 
trade and Protection, with which it has no connexion. The ques- 
tion at issue is simply whether American citizens have or have | 
not—by the law of nations, or under treaty stipulations—a 
right to fish within a certain distance of the shores of pro- 
vinees belonging to Great Britain. The truth appears to be, | 
that the fishermen of the United States have been gradually and 
systematically encroaching; that the British colonists, too weak to 
offer effective resistance, and ill-supported by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which knew little and cared less about the matter, have been 
obliged to give way before their encroachments ; and that the 
Derby Ministry, ambitious of doing something, have been rather 
rash and harsh in their adoption of measures to redress the wrong. 
There will of course be no war; it is not equally certain that the 
rights of the Anglo-American colonists will not be sacrificed. 


Che Canrt. 

Tue Queen and the Royal Family continue at Osborne, alternating the 
pleasures of land and sea excursions. Her Majesty has had many dis- 
tinguished visitors during the week. 

The Princess Hohenlohe, with the Prince Charles and the Princess 
Adelaide, arrived at Osborne, with the Duchess of Kent, on Saturday. 
The Royal party, thus augmented, cruised round the steam-squadron 
lying at Spithead, on Monday evening. Next day, the same party drove 
out towards Newport; and in the course of the day the Duke of Parma 
arrived at Osborne, on a visit to the Queen. The Duchess of Gloucester 
and the Princess Mary of Cambridge drove over on Wednesday, to call on 
the Queen ; and in the afternoon the Royal party visited the Duchess of 
Cambridge at Ryde. 

The Duke of Parma, and Prince Charles of Hohenlohe, left Osborne on 
the same day, for London. 

Prince Peter of Oldenburg arrived on a visit to the Queen on Thursday. 

Lord Malmesbury had an audience of the Queen; also Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who was presented on his departure for the Hague. 


Che Petropolis. 


The old Crystal Palace has not yet been quite removed from Hyde 
Park, but a new one is already rising at Sydenham. On Thursday a gay 
and distinguished company left London by special train, alighted at An- 
nerley station, and walked thence to the beautiful park wherein the new 
glass palace will be built. They were met and welcomed by the directors. 
About two o'clock, the ladies forming a front rank and the gentlemen fall- 
ing in behind them, marshalled themselves round the spot where the 
first pillar was to be be planted. ‘Then a procession marched up, headed 
by six workmen bearing a banner inscribed “ Success to the palace of the 
people.”” These were followed by Mr. Laing and the directors. First a 
bottle containing coins, and a paper with the following inscription, were 
placed under the pillar-— 

“This column, the first support of the Crystal Palace, a building of purely 
English architecture, destined to the recreation and instruction of the mil- 
lion, was erected on the 5th day of August 1852, in the sixteenth year of 
the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, by Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman of the Crystal Palace Company. The original structure, of which 
this column forms a part, was built, after the design of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co.; and stood in Hyde Park, where it 
received the contributions of all nations, at the World’s Exhibition, in the 
year of our Lord 1851, 











‘I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which yet you know not of.’ ” 

The pillar was screwed down by Mr. Laing; who then, American 
fashion, made a speech, reciting the glories of the evanished Crystal 
Palace, and anticipating the splendours of the renascent ; also showing 
that, while the late palace owed its rise to the patronage of the Court, 
the present was rising under the patronage of the people. At the close of 
the speech, a royal salute wa; fired, the select crowd vociferously 
cheered, and bands of music struck up the ‘national anthem. After this 
performance, all the guests took their places in a spacious tent, and pro- 
ceeded to refresh themselves after their great exertions. Toasts, of 
course, followed the repast; with speeches from Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. 
Peto, M.P., Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Owen Jones, and 
Mr. Digby Wyatt. These matters being concluded to everybody's satis- 
faction, the ladies and gentlemen returned to town. 

During the féte, a model of the structure was exhibited, with various 
plans and designs; which warrant the expectation of a higher artistic 
effect than that obtained in the strictly utilitarian building in Hyde Park. 
The roofing of the whole nave, as well as of the transepts, will be arched ; 
the height of the transept will be increased by some sixty feet ; towers 
will be added, terraces, and vast arched embrasures; the general effect 
being greatly improved by festoons of vegetation and flowers hanging 
from the roof and trailed along the pillars. 


On Thursday and Friday, Holland Park was the scene of what is called 
the “ Scottish Féte”’ ; 
pearance of gentlemen in Highland costume and performers on the bag- 
pipe, it might as well be called an English or a French féte. The fact 


is, that the manly games of the three countries are practised on the green 
grass of Holland Park. Thus there were the “ caber,”’ and the “ High- 
land fling,” and the “ Gillie Callum,” superbly danced by a young man 
named Macintyre; there were English wrestling, quarter-staff, and a 
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| visited with the customary fine. 


though it is remarked that, except for the ap- | 









(Saturday, 


very picturesque dance round the maypole; there were single-stick, by 
Life Guardsmen, and jumping in sacks; and there were French acrobats 
and combatants with the canne. The games on Thursday opened with ¢ 
Highland reel, and wound up with a very “‘mock-tournament ” indeed, 


At the Guildhall, on Tuesday, Mr. yg Chandler junior was 
elected Sheriff of Middlesex, to serve with Mr. Alderman Carter, as Mr, 
| John Hulbert had refused to accept the office, and we suppose he will be 
Mr. Chandler was nominated by Mr, 
Deputy Hale, and seconded by Mr. Bennoch. The election was cha- 
racterized by a proposal that a committee of Liverymen should be ap- 
pointed to superintend matters connected with the shrievalty, and that 
2007. a year should be granted to them out of the City funds for their 
expenses. This was proposed by Mr. Finley, and seconded by Mr, 
Deputy Lott; but it was negatived. 

The new Court of Commissioners of Metropolitan Sewers held a gene- 
ral meeting on Saturday afternoon, at the chief office in Greek Street. 
Mr. Jebb presided; and there were present, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir (, 
Fellowes, Major Dawson, Captain Vetch, Mr. G. Baker, Mr. J. Hawk- 
shaw, Mr. W. Hosking, Mr. H. A. Hunt, Mr. L. Redhead, and Mr. G. §, 
Smith. As this was the first meeting of the new Commission, Major 
Dawson, who had been a member of the three preceding Commissions, 
made a statement of their actual position with regard to the work in hand. 
He pointed out that the Commission had nothing to do with ordinary 
routine matters, or even matters of detail. Their business was to direct 
their attention to the “ accomplishment of a general system of drainage.” 
But as regarded the general drainage of the Metropolis, the public are 
very nearly in the same state as when the first Commission entered office 
in 1849. The cause of that non-progress Major Dawson proceeded to 
detail. Running briefly through the history of the several Commissions, 
he showed that the “rivalry of the two chief officers” was the great bar 
to the accomplishment of anything by the first Commission. Being 
unable to agree to the plans of either, they threw open the consideration 
of the drainage question to the profession at large; and the consequence 
was, that 260 plans were sent in. When this Commission was broken 
up, another, of a “ scientific character,” was appointed, of which Vis- 
count Ebrington was a member. These gentlemen caused the 260 plans 
to be examined by a “ chief engineer” of their own selection, and a 
general plan was prepared ; but they had not sufficient credit to raise the 
sums necessary to carry out that plan. Several public bodies were willing 
to lend the money, but they were not satisfied with the security. At 
this juncture they went to the Government; and “ it was promised to 
them on the part of the Government, or at least understood by the 
Commissioners to be so promised, that a bill should be introduced in 
Parliament to empower the Commissioners to borrow the sums necessary 
for the execution of the great drainage works.” 

““ Up to that time,”’ said Major Dawson, ‘‘ the Commission had been regu- 
larly progressing; and, measured on a vertical scale, it might be said to 
have attained its highest point of elevation, at which, I regret to say, it has 
remained ever since. And where was the fault of this? It was certainly 
not with the Commission. The Commissioners had done everything they 
could do. They had gone to the full extent to which the — given to 
them by the act enabled them to go. They applied to the Government for 
additional powers to enable them to proceed further; and those additional 
powers were never given, for the bill was not introduced iuto Parliament ; 
and in an evil hour a proposition hastily made in the House of Commons 
was inadvertently allowed to pass by the Government without opposition, 
and the rating-powers of the Commission were reduced from 1s. to 3d. in 
the pound.” 

Soon afterwards the Commission expired. Its successor was compelled 
to reduce the establishment by 10,0007 ; and when the present Govern- 
ment took office, the civil engineers resigned, while the military en- 

ineers remained at their post from a sense of duty. At the end of last 
session, Government passed a bill restoring the rating-powers to the ex- 
tent of 6d. in the pound; and upon this they had now to work. Majo 
Dawson entered into a calculation showing that the present Commission is 
nominally in debt 55,6392. ; but uncollected rates will reduce this sum to 
36,0997. 17s. 4d. ; the new rates will raise asum of 181,230/., which will 
leave a balance of 145,130/. 2s. 8d. for the year ending Ist July 1853. 
Deducting the ordinary expenses, the sum of 96,6637. 16s. 3d. will be left 
as “an available balance for extraordinary works at the end of the year”’ 
whereas from calculations made by the engineers of the various districts, 
he found that a sum of 280,000/. would be required for works forming 
part of the “ radii system,”’ but no part of the “ great arterial system" — 
for which the estimate is 1,080,000/. He thought, therefore, that the old 
rating-powers ought to have been restored for a limited period; but, as 
matters stand, he wished the public and the Government should be made 
aware that they cannot do more than the powers intrusted to them will 
permit; and that unless they obtain further powers, it is absolutely im- 
possible that any great drainage-works, or works of any extraordinary 
nature, can be carried out, whatever may be their urgency. The other 
Commissioners concurred in this statement; and after the transaction of 
routine business, the Court adjourned. 





| 


At the half-yearly meeting of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company, held on Monday, at the Bridge House Hotel, London 
Bridge, Mr. Samuel Laing M.P., chairman, made some remarks respect- 
ing railway “ accidents,” which are worthy of being recorded. 

The Directors “thought it a great hardship that railway companies shoul! 
be called upon to pay large sums for accidents over which they had no con- 
trol, and which did not result from any false economy on the part of the 
company, but purely from accidental causes, over which they could have no 
more cuntrq) than they could over the tyre of a wheel flying off, or a flash ot 
lightning striking the train.” Railway pos pene are made insurers for all 
casualties which happen on their lines; while steam-packet companies are 
not. An accident happened a long time ago at New Cross, on a foggy day, 
in consequence of the man who went down the line showing a green instead 
ofa red flag. A slight collision followed—“ so slight” that no one seemed 
hurt; yet, twelve months afterwards, compensation was obtained by som: 
persons, ‘* whose nerves, it was stated, had received a shock.”’ ‘* Compelling 
a company to pay compensation for accidents over which the directors really 
have no control, does not prevent the recurrence of these accidents. hat 
he complained of was, that the principle of the Carriers Act was not carried 
out with regard to passengers. In that act it was provided that a carrier 
was not held responsible for d to or loss of valuable goods, gold, silver, 
silk, &c., unless paid for accordingly. For instance, if an accident were to 
occur to one of their express-trains conveying half-a-dozen Bishops and the 
Lord Chancellor, through one of their men making a mistake, it seemed in- 
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i at the Company should have to pay 20,000/. for the Lord Chan- 
pe moan eh he should my no more than any other passenger (about 2}d. 
ie). 

Mr. =~ concurred in the view taken by Mr. Laing, and thought 
that the servants through whose carelessness accidents happen ought 
to be fined and punished as heavily as possible. Mr. Bell, on the 
contrary, thought the law sufficiently protects the companies ; and that 
it is only when the judge and jury are satisfied that negligence has been 
the cause of the accident, that damages are awarded. Whether Mr. 
Laing’s view of accidents met with a general concurrence, we cannot 
say; but the cheers of the meeting seemed to imply as much, 


Mr. Cobbett, who has been confined more than thirteen years for an al- 
leged contempt of the Court of Chancery, was discharged by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on Saturday last. Having looked through the papers, Lord St. 
Leonards found that Mr. Cobbett has not been imprisoned for contempt, but 
for non-payment of costs! Mr. Oldfield, to whom the costs were due, con- 
sented to the discharge. 

Montague and Tripe were reéxamined at the Mansionhouse on Saturday. 
Mr. Jones gave further evidence respecting the payment of money to the 
« Australian Gold Mining and Emigration Company.” When he paid a 
sum on account of his passage, besides Montague and Tripe, “ a fat man 
was present ; he believed he was one of the “directors”: he should like to 
see that fat man before the Alderman. When Jones was told that a lord 
was on the direction, he thought it was allright. Jones wanted the passage- 
money reduced; but the * fut fellow’’ objected to so much as 3/. being de- 
ducted. Mr. Finch stated that he had paid, through his agent, 7/. 10s. 
towards the price of his passage. Montague had agreed, on behalf of “ the 
company,” to allow Mr. Finch one pound commission for each customer he 
should bring. Mr. George Hodson paid 22/. 10s. as part of the geo 
money for himself and wife. When Mr. Iodson’s father went to the office 
of the company to complain of their proceedings, he said to Tripe, that it 
was “all a fraud and swindle from beginning to end”: to which Tripe re- 

lied, “ No doubt of it; it has been a fraud and a swindle.” Alderman 
Barden had the names of the “directors” called in court, but no one an- 
swered. 

On Wednesday, Montague and Tripe were reéxamined. Major A. Hawkes, 
Mr. Charles Brown, and Mr. John Lutwyche, who were set down in the pro- 
spectus as directors, with Captain Edward Smith, who was called the secre- 
tary, appeared. Mr. R. Reed was again in attendance; but as he had ad- 
yertised that he had no connexion with the company so soon as he knew he 
was called a “ director,’’ Alderman Carden said he was not bound to attend. 
James Barker deposed to paying money for his own and his brother's pas- 
sage. He paid it to Tripe, in the presence of Mr. Greenwood ; whom he re- 
cognized in the court, and who was the “fat fellow” before spoken of. 
Tripe and Greenwood consulted together. Thorne, a lad who was engaged 
as clerk, but was only paid two weeks’ wages, identified Greenwood as a fre- 
quenter of the office. He had seen Mr. Brown there; also Captain Smith, 
and Major Hawkes. Sometimes twelve gentlemen attended on a board-day, 
Mr. Lutwyche he had not seen, but had heard him spoken of. The inquiry, 
which is now conducted by the City Solicitor, was again adjourned. 

Yesterday, Tripe and Montague were committed for trial. 

Collins, the pawner of portraits of “ eminent” people, has been again re- 
manded by the Westminster Magistrate; who has announced that ‘he shall 
eventually commit him for larceny in one case. 


The boiler at Mr. Tomkins’s saw-mills, Old Gravel Lane, Wapping, ex- 
ploded at mid-day on Monday, rending the boiler-house to pieces, and 
showering timber, bricks, and metal, for a long distance around, Fortunately, 
most of the workmen had left the place to take their dinners. Charles Varrall, 
a bricklayer, was at work on a roof near the boiler-house, and he suffered 
dreadfully ; he was alive when got out of the ruins, but died in two hours. 

The Jury impanelled to inquire into the cause of the explosion and death 
returned the following verdict—* Accidental death, by the explosion of an 
engine-boiler, situated at Green Bank Saw Mills, Wapping: and the Jury 
wish to add, they consider great neglect is attributable to Mr. Mark J. Tom- 
kins, for allowing the boiler to be used after being repeatedly informed by 
the engine-driver of its unsound state; and they also exonerate the engine- 
driver from all blame.”’ 





Che Provinces. 

Mr. W. J. Fox, the late Member for Oldham, and Mr. Heald, the late 
Member for Stockport, have come forward to fill the vacancy made by 
the death of Mr. Duncuft. 

In his speech at Alnwick on the day of nomination for North Northum- 
berland, Lord Lovaine hazarded the following specific accusation, re- 
torting upon Sir George Grey, who had made some general remarks on 
the coercion employed against him— 

“ Now I put it to you on which side coercion has been exercised, when I 
state, that the honourable Baronet canvassed the Western district of the 
county accompanied by a paid Commissioner of the Government; and, in 
consequence, I have been refused the votes of the Greenwich Hospital's es- 
tate tenants, though they openly stated that they wished to vote for me.”’ 

Two days after this was uttered, Mr. John Grey, the agent of the Hos- 
pital estates, wrote to Lord Lovaine, quoting the words, utterly denying 
the accusation, and asking his Lordship to retract the expressions. Lord 
Lovaine replied, that the words did not apply to Mr. Grey. The latter 
gentleman has published the correspondence in the 7imes ; adding, that 
in the “ Western district” there are only two tenants of the Hospital 
estate having votes, and that one of these left the district in May last ; 
while of five tenants at Spindleston, “ one voted for Sir George Grey, 
one was absent, and the remaining three voted for the coalition Lords.” 


The investigation into the Stockport riots closed on Monday, with the 
committal of twenty prisoners—ten English and ten Irish, It is remark- 
able that the Home Secretary declines to prosecute on the part of Govern- 
ment, and leaves the matter in the hand of Mr, Frith, the priest whose 
house was ransacked, and Mr. Foster. 

“As the case is a very peculiar one,” Mr. Walpole directs his Under- 
Secretary to inform Mr. Gibson, solicitor for the prosecution, that ‘ the 
Government will take upon itself any reasonable expenses properly incurred 
by Mr. Frith and Mr. Foster over and above the costs of prosecution allowed 


by the county.” | 
first describe the arrangement of the station. The platforms at the Ashford station 


A “grand ball” was to take place on Saturday, in aid of a fund to de- 
fray the expense of defending the English prisoners. 


The annual show meeting of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society was 
held at Sheffield on Wednesday. The stock exhibited was very superior 
in point of breed; the attendance at the show was unusually large, and ! 
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| its success complete. The Earl of Effingham presided over the dinner of 
the Council. 


The Epsom Magistrates have held to bail Horatio —y Milling aud 
Thomas Chitty, to take their trial at the Assizes, Milling for personating 
his dead brother at the recent West Surrey election, and Chitty for aiding 
and abetting him. Milling went to Epsom to vote for Colonel Challoner ; 2 
solicitor for the other candidates objected that he was not a voter—that he 
was not John Milling: the man replied, that his name was Horatio Jo 
Milling, and voted on the qualification of “John” Milling, the solicitor 
taking care that a note was made of the matter by the officials. The Jud se 
at Assize has postponed the trial on the application of the prosecutors, as ver- 
tain necessary documents can only be obtained by order of the House of 
Commons: but the aveused have been liberated, on their own recognizances. 
One Roberts has been defrauding people at Sunderland of passage-moncy 
to Australia, on pretence that he had purchased a new vessel for the voyage. 
When he had obtained a good deal of money, out of which he paid 118/, to t! 
shipowners, he decamped, 











A case of matricide has occurred at Birkenhead, under peculiarly paini.! 


circumstances. Elizabeth Thomas was a widow; and she lived at the vil- 
lage of Prenton, on the Cheshire shore of the Mersey, with her three sons, 
William, Joseph, and Samuel. William was twenty-three years old, Joseph 
twenty, and Samuel nine. They all lived happily; the mother “ going out 
charing and to wash”’; and the elder sons working as labourers. For the 
last twelvemonth William had been getting “ foolish.” About eight we 
ago, Mrs. Thomas called in Mr. Byerley, a surgeon, to attend William, who 
complained of headache and drowsiness. Mr. Byerley bled him and gave 
him medicine, and in about a fortnight he “ got well.”” Three weeks alter, 
he again grew ill; making “ absurd remarks,” and behaving very oddly ; 
but to the surgeon he always appeared quite rationa]. Blisters were ap- 
plied, and he again improved. This lasted, however, only a short time ; fur 
at the beginning of last week, his manner was sufficiently singular to \x 
noticed by both his brothers and his mother. The symptoms had increased ; 
and on Friday morning last week Mr. Byerley again ordered him to ! 
blistered on the back of the neck; and his mother spoke to the surgeon 
about sending him toa lunatic asylum. But she did not live to do it; fu 
in the night of the next day William murdered her in her bed. 

The story is told by the evidence taken at the inquiry made by the Mazis- 
trates at Birkenhead, before whom William Thomas was taken. 

William and Joseph went out on Saturday night, leaving behind thei: 
mother and Samuel. William returned first, and told his mother not to 
up, as he would wait for Joseph. Mrs. Thomas went to bed, where she sle; 
with her youngest son. This part of the story was narrated by Samuel, er 
ing bitterly. After he had been some time asleep, he was awoke by his mo- 
ther * knocking against ” him. He saw his brother kneeling on his mot'x 
with a candle in one hand and a razor in another.” “ William put the can- 
dle down, and laid hold of my mother’s throat with one hand, and drew th 
razor across her throat.”’ She wrestled a little, but “soon lay down quit 
still.”’ “ After he had cut my mother's throat, he hauled her down 
Samuel was then carried to William's bed ; whence, looking out, he saw his 
mother’s head on the top of the stairs being dragged down. 

By and by, Joseph came home, and was frightened by seeing a light in t) 
back-room window. ‘ I walked into the house-place, [a cottage sitting-room 
is so called in Lancashire,] and William called out from the back-room, who 
was there? I said, ‘ It's me.’ He then came down. When at the foot of 
the stairs, he said to me, ‘ Joe, I have killed my mother, and buried her ia 
the garden, comfortable; and she will be a good deal better off. I have 
made her comfortable. Don’t you go and say anything.’ I cried out, and 
asked him where Sam was, and he said, * He is up-stairs in bed.’’’ Joseph 
then carried Samuel to the house of a neighbour. (Just at this moment he 
was requested by one of the Magistrates to speak more audibly; when th 
prisoner, at the top of his voice, and in a shrill tone, exclaimed, ** Speak up 
as they can hear thee, Joe: nobody can hear thee speak, man."’] Joseph 
called up the neighbours, and several came with him. “ We searched th 
premises and the garden. The first thing that we saw was the bed and bo! 
sters lying on the ground. There was a good deal of blood upon them. W 
then saw a mound of new earth, and we commenced digging. About two 
feet under the soil we came to a hand sticking up. We then cleared away 
the earth, and found the body of my mother, Elizabeth Thomas, She had 
only her shift upon her. There was a blanket wrapped around her. It was 
very bloody. There was a rope tied round my mother’s waist. The body 
was then taken out, and conveyed to the house. I became too much affected 
to observe more, and went into the house. William, all the time that we 
were searching for the body, was sitting in the house talking with a man 
from Prenton.” 

Both the brothers spoke as to the strange and excited manner of Willian 
during the past twelvemonth, and especially during the past week. Samuel 
said he was generally kind to his mother, and she to him. They neve: 
quarrelled ; but he would sometimes sauce her. “ A few days ago, I heard 
him sauce her.”’ Joseph said, ‘I considered him wrong about the head for 
a twelvemonth back : his oddness showed itself in getting foolish, and during 
the last week he got more excited.” 

The Magistrates committed William, and the Coroner's Jury found a ver- 
dict of “ Wilful murder” against him. 

At Guildford, on Tuesday, Maria Chitty, the woman who killed one of her 
two little children with a wooden mallet, was put on her trial for murder. 
At the time of the act, the woman's husband was in a lunatic asylum ; and 
the evidence clearly showed that she herself was insane. The Jury accovd- 
ingly acquitted her, as not being of sound mind when she killed her child. 


Mr. Samuel George Daniel, a master silk-winder, of Bethnal Green, has been 
killed on the South-eastern Railway, from the use of most dangerous carriage s 
on that line. Mr. Daniel was on his way, on the 24th July, to join his wife and 
family at Ramsgate. He was in a third-class carriage. As the train passed 
through Ashford station, he put his head out at the side; it struck 
against an iron pillar, and the poor man fell back insensible into the carriage. 
As soon as a guard was made aware of the disaster, the train was stopped ; 
but a surgeon deemed it most advisable to carry the sufferer to the hospital 
at Canterbury. He died there that night, from an extensive fracture at the 
base of the skull. When the Coroner's Jury met, it was resolved to apply to 
the Railway department of the Board of Trade, that an inspector might repo t 
on the cause of the fatality. Captain George Wynne accordingly inquire: 
into the matter, and made a report to the Board of Trade. As this report 
was not evidence, Captain Wynne gave oral testimony before the Jury, to 
the same effect as his report. But as the latter contained a succinct accouut 
of the causes of the disaster, we extract from that. 

** In order to understand how the accident occurred, it is necessary that I shou)! 


are placed on sidings of the up and down line; these sidings are roofed over, aud tir 
roof on the side of the siding next the main line is supported by iron pillars stan‘\- 
ing on dwarf-walls, about two feet high. The distance from the inside of the rail to 
the pillar is 334 inches; the width of the carriage from which the accident happened 
is 8 feet G inches; the distance from the side of the carriage to the pillar was 9 
inches by actual measurement. The carriage had a roof, but was open along U 
upper part of the side, with the exception of the stanchions supporting the roof; th 
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height of the enclosed 
8-wheeled, and calculated to acc I gers. 

*‘ The train of which the carriage formed a part, was the 3.30 p. m. from London 
to Canterbury: it stopped a short distance West of the Ashford station, to change 
the engine, and then proceeded down the main line, without stopping at the 
station. On passing the station, the only thing that was observed whilst the train 
was going by the station was, that in passing the columns a passenger’s hat 
was knocked off; which was picked up, and found to have a spot of blood in 
it. The guard, who was riding in a break-carriage next to a luggage-van behind 
the tender, had his attention attracted, when about two miles beyond Ashford, by 
the passengers in the third-class carriage waving their handkerciefs out of the 
windows. He immediately proceeded along the foot-boards of the carriages to this 
one, which was the third carriage from his, to ascertain what was the matter; and 
having discovered that a passenger had been hurt, he returned back to his own 
carriage, and signalled the driver to stop at the next station. The man was found 
insensible from the effects of the blow, and a medical gentleman who happened to 
be in the train recommended that the wounded man should be taken at once to the 
hospital at Canterbury; where, I understand, he died the same night. 

** The South-eastern Railway Company have a considerable number of carriages 
of all classes of the same width—viz. 8 feet 6 inches—as the one from which the ac- 
cident happened. The first and second class carriages have two bars across the 
windows to prevent passengers protruding their heads any distance out of the win- 
dows ; why the same precautions were not adopted with the third-class carriages, I 
cannot understand. No time should be lost in putting bars to the windows of these 
carriages, sufficient in number to prevent the recurrence of such an accident. At 
the same time, I think it a matter for grave consideration whether the South-eastern 
Company have not passed the limits of safety in constructing carriages of this ex- 
treme width. Absolute danger to life may be avoided by the precaution which has 
been adopted by placing bars to the windows, so that passengers cannot pro- 
trude their heads; but serious damage to limbs may occur by the common act of a 

rson merely putting out his hand to ascertain the state of the weather ; and when 
it is considered that the distance to the pillars is but 94 inches, this is no extreme 
case; and to this danger children are particularly liable. The repugnance to the 
— of having themselves confined by barred windows was very oF, mani- 

ested when it was first putin practice cn the North Kent line; and as I believe 
this occurred before the introduction of these carriages on the main line, the expres- 
sion of the public opinion should have had some weight with the company, more 
especially when to the inconvenience is added a certain amount of danger to limbs.” 

When Captain Wynne was examined, Mr. Church, a solicitor who appeared 
for the Railway Company, objected to an expression of Captain Wynne’s, 
that the Company had “ passed the limits of safety ’’ in their new carriages, 
since it might bear the construction that it was unsafe for persons to be within 
the carriages; but the Coroner dissented, and Captain Wynne said the carriages 
were only unsafe as soon as a passenger put his head or arm out at the side. 
Mr. Church said, the Company were engaged in putting bars to the new 
third-class carriages to prevent accident in future. 

The Jury gave a verdict of “ Accidental death”’ ; but adding, “* We cannot 
separate without expressing our surprise and regret that so little care and 
attention is paid to the safety of persons travelling in the South-eastern 
Railway Company’s third-class carriages.” 

At a quarter past nine on Wednesday a train started from Birmingham for 
London. Exactly at the same time a train started from Leamington for 
Birmingham. When the London train had reached the Berkswell cutting, 
the ash-pan, falling from the engine, struck against the frame-work of the 
break-van, broke away the couplings, and threw it on to the down-line. 
At this moment the train from Leamington came up, dashed into the break- 
van, glanced off into the leading second-class carriage, and smashed it in 

ieces ; killing two persons on the spot, and inflicting hurts on many others. 
‘he Earl of Dartmouth was in a coupé of the up-train, but escaped unhurt, 
although the door of his carriage was splintered. The sufferers were sent 
on to Coventry, and well attended. One of the killed was Mr. Beddington, 
optician, of Birmingham; the other was a young man, son of Mr. Floyd of 
Oxford. 

An inquest was held at Coventry on Tuesday, before Mr. W. IT. Seymour, 
one of the Coroners for the county of Warwick. A great many of the supe- 
rior servants of the North-western Company were present, and they formed 
the principal witnesses. The tendency of their evidence was to show that 
the falling of the ash-pan had caused the accident. The engine-driver was 
of opinion that something hard had struck the pan: but nothing was found, 
neither did he feel the engine jerk at any point. 
servants, to whom the duty of inspecting the engines is delegated, were one 
and all of opinion that the engine was sound when she started, the matter 
remained in plete mystery. The Coroner seemed disposed to let 
it remain so; but a Mr. Alderman Whitten, who represented the friends 
of the two killed men, submitted that the Jury should inspect the en- 
gine. They did so; to no purpose, yey . Mr. Whitten then made 
a voluntary statement of Ais opinion, that the bolts fastening the ash-pan 
had worn away by time, and that it fell off. The Coroner did not appear to 
relish this pertinacity, and was sharp in his replies ; at one time suggesting 
that he was not “ going to be bullied.” Finally, it was agreed that a Mr. 
Mosedale, a machinist independent of the Company, should examine the 
engine. He reported, that “‘ the thing was altogether in a bad state ”’; that 

the “ iron-work belonging to the pan was decayed” ; that the “ snugs and 
nibs’’ were decayed ; and that he should think the ash-pan “had fallen off 
from the decayed parts of iron,” But as the fire was in the engine, he could 
not closely examine it. He also complained that all the parts of the work 
were not there. The Jury concurred in the main part of his opinion ; and 
at length it was agreed that another inspection should take place when the 
engine was cool. 

An express-train left Liverpool at 9.30 on Thursday. At Crewe, another 
engine, the Velocipede, was attached, to help the express “ up the Made- 
ley bank”’: this having been accomplished, the engine was unhooked, and 
ran on before. Through Whitmore station both ran in safety; but round 
the curve beyond Whitmore, the Velocipede was not visible to the express. 
After cautiously passing Whitmore, the speed was got up. On clearing the 
curve the Velocipede was seen about three hendved yards in front, appa- 
rently standing still; really it was about to shunt at the points near Tat. 
ton Wharf. In a moment the express was down upon the helpless Veloci- 
pede, and the express-engine-driver was killed. An inquest was opened yes- 
terday, and adjourned to Wednesday week. 

An accident of a most serious nature occurred on Sunday morning between 
the Poole station on the Leeds and Thirsk Railway and Ilkley. Two of the 
Railway’s Company’s ibuses, conveying between seventy and eighty pas- 
sengers, were racing on the road, when one of the wheels of the first vehicle 
came off, and the coach behind, which was close up, galloped over the pas- 
sengers of its broken-down competitor as they lay on the road. The poor 

assengers were most awfully cut up—some with broken legs, some with 
re thighs and arms. The accident is imputed to gross carelessness and 
reckless driving. 


~ When the inquest on Mr. Sard, who was drowned by the sinking of the 
Duchess of Kent, was resumed at Gravesend on Wednesday, evidence of the 
cause of the running down was given by the crew of the two steamers. The 

ople of the Ravensbourne said the collision was caused by the Duchess of 

ent; her crew, on the contrary, declared that the vessel was Paew 
managed, and that the Ravensbourne did not keep a correct course. barge- 
man and a waterman, however, cast the blame on the Duchess of Kent. ‘The 
inquest was again adjourned. 

A successful attempt was made, yesterday, to raise the Duchess of Kent 
She was ‘to: still under water, up nearer to Grays. 


art above the floor was 3 feet 6 inches: the carriage was 
date 120 
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The object of the raising party is to get her gradually into shallow water 
so that she can be made water-tight and taken to the repairing-dock, 


IRELAND. 

According to arrangement, the inquest at Six-mile Bridge was resumed on 
Tuesday. A large body of troops, horse and foot, occupied the village, and 
encamped on a lawn before the house of Mr. Kelly. Many notables of the 
county and neighbourhood were present, a — body of solicitors, and 
several priests. The inquiry commenced at half-past twelve, when the 
Coroner, Mr. Canny, arrived; and terminated for that day at six o'clock, 
During this time four witnesses were examined. 

Jeremiah Tierney was employed to drive a long four-horse car with nine- 
teen soldiers of the Thirty-first Regiment; first to Thomondgate. There 
they stopped by the orders of Mr. Delmege; the soldiers got down, and were 
ordered to fallin. ‘I saw them prime and load and fix bayonets.” They 
went, as ordered, to a house wherein were some men. The soldiers knocked 
at one door, and afterwards at another, with their guns; some men came 
out, who got upon empty cars. The soldiers again got on Tierney’s car; 
and the party, with Mr. Delmege and two officers on a separate car, formed a 
junction with other soldiers on the Ennis road, and proceeded thence to Six- 
mile Bridge. On the road, ‘‘I heard one soldier say, that he hoped they 
would get some provocation to discharge their pieces before they would have 
to draw the charge.’’ Witness pulled up short of Six-mile Bridge; but be- 
fore he got his horses out of harness, he heard shots fired. 

Michael Canny was at Thomondgate, near the Temperance rooms, where 
the voters were confined. He saw Mr. Delmege and the soldiers come up. 
Mr. Delmege ordered the soldiers to load. Canny saw the ‘ voters” come 
out of the Temperance rooms. ‘I sawa pistolin Mr. Delmege’s hand. I saw 
a man named Costello there. He muttered something to Mr. Delmege; who 
presented a a to Costello’s breast, and said, ‘I would have you be quiet, 
my lad, or I will give you the contents of this.’”’ [The evidence was re- 
peatedly objected to, and now Mr. Delmege was called into court.] Canny 
continued—* Mr. Delmege also said, ‘ Ye had yer’ election, my boys; we 
will have ours now, or blood for it.’ He did not see any excitement, or 
anything improper going on. [It may be remarked that Tierney said Mr. 
Delmege, a gentleman named Keane, and the officers, stood apart; and that 
if Canny had been there he should have seen him.] Canny signed his depo- 
sitions, and was bound over to prosecute. 

Dr. O'Connor, Roman Catholic priest, was at Thomondgate. He went into 
the Temperance rooms, to persuade the voters to go for the Liberal candi- 
dates. “They replied, that they were afraid; that they were entirely at the 
mercy of their landlords; that they had no leases, and were liable to be 
turned off at a moment’s notice.” Opposite the Temperance rooms was the 
Police barrack. There Dr. O’Connor saw “ the Police-sergeant cleaning his 
boots, and another of the men brushing his jacket.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, Assistant Adjutant-General of the Limerick 
district, produced the copy of the requisition under which he had acted. It 
was signed by five Justices of the Peace. He explained the duty of soldiers 
under such circumstances. They were to protect the people [that is, the 
voters in question] at any risks. There were cases when they might fire 
without orders; as when their ranks were broken, or paving-stones were 
thrown, or attempts were made to disarma man or take offhis bayonet. Mr, 
Delmege, he had heard, gave no orders to fire. The soldiers ought to take 
orders from their officers or sergeants in command; but cases might arise 
when they would be justified in firing without orders. 

The inquest was continued on Wednesday. Mr. D. J. Wilson and three 
medical men were examined. The latter testified only to seeing the dead 
and wounded lying about when they ran or were called into the street. 
Mr. Wilson gave material testimony. On the fatal morning, he considered 
that the people were very peaceable; but, as a gentleman named Gabbett 
told him ‘*they were inclined to use their oaken sticks,’’ he went out of the 
Court-house and gg them to give up the sticks. He rescued a voter 
pressed for the Liberals, and he escorted Colonel Vandeleur through the 
town. When he heard the firing, he ran out, found the people flying in all 
directions, and distinctly saw one soldier fire, reload, and present his picce ; 
but there were several shots fired at the moment, and he could not swear that 
the specific soldier fired again. He saw three soldiers pursuing one man: they 
made thrusts at him with their bayonets; but he could not say whether they 
stabbed him. He imputed the excitement and the riot to the “religious 
turn things had taken.” Plans of the ground were put in; and the inquest 
adjourned again till Thursday. 

The Limerick Chronicle states that the Thirty-first Regiment had re- 
ceived orders to proceed to Fermoy, and that it would be replaced at 
Limerick by a dépot. . 

A special case of conflict between landlords and priests, one out of the 
ae comes before us in a concrete shape. ‘“ Michael Coghlan,”’ a lead- 
ing Liberal in Westmeath, writes to Mr. W. B. Smythe, a landlord of 
that county, upbraiding him “ with a manifestation of the most un- 
christian feeling towards those who differ” from him in religion. Mr. 
Coghlan has heard that Mr. Smythe intends to “ commence extermi- 
nating his Catholic tenantry as soon as possible.” These Catholic 
tenants, says Mr. Coghlan, would yield everything “ sooner than support 
a man [Sir R. Levinge] who was pledged to join Lord Derby in forging 
new fetters for their religion, and who, of course, would be a defender of 
the Stockport havoc and murder.” Mr. Smythe retorts, that Mr. Cogh- 
lan knows that neither Sir R. Levinge nor Mr. Smythe “ would be a de- 
fender of Stockport havoc and murder.” Mr. Smythe has heard some- 
thing, and he “believes it’ —namely, that there is an intention on the 
part of the flock of Mr. Coghlan to “ gratify their fiendish malice against 
all who voted for Sir R. Levinge about here [Barbavilla Boel and 
against all Protestants.” 

‘“* Now, Sir,’”’ continues Mr. Smythe, “ I announce plainly, that, whatever 
may be my present resolves, I shall feel it my duty to remove one Roman 
Catholic tenant for every such outrag¢, whoever may be the guilty party ; 
and further, that in case of what is called ‘ popular vengeance’ falling upon 
myself for so doing, I have taken measures to secure that a just civil retri- 
bution shall fall upon this estate, such as would make many a one deplore 
for the rest of their lives that any listened to such fatal suggestions.” 





Accounts continue to pour in of the progress of the potato-discase. 
Some exaggeration must be allowed for, but even then it scems very 
doubtful whether a large proportion of the crop will not be destroyed. 


| Other crops are said to promise well, but in some quarters the blight had 


attacked wheat and barley. 


A warning to Riband conspirators has been given at Dundalk, by the exe- 
cution of two men for an attempt to murder. Kirk and M‘Cooey, convicted of 
attacking and robbing Mr. Eastwood, were hanged on Saturday. Great pre- 
cautions had been taken, by means of police and military, to prevent any 
disturbance at the execution or at the funeral; and all passed off quictly : 
indeed, few persons witnessed the final act of the law; the friends of the 
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culprits barton kept in the suburbs, and the townspeople rather shunning 
the scene. M‘Cooey addressed the crowd from the scaffold, denying his 

ilt, and exhorting his ‘ dear-beloved Christians” to obey their priests. 

e bodies were given to the relations for interment. A local journal says— 
‘Tt may be stated as a significant circumstance in connexion with the atro- 
cious Riband system, that it was generally understood that the reason why 
no funds were provided or arrangements made for the defence of these pri- 
soners was because they robbed Mr. Eastwood as well as attempted to murder 
him; and therefore their associates in the guilty purpose repudiated them, | 
and left them to their fate.” 


! 
| 
| 





SCOTLAND. 

The most distant of the elections—that of Orkney and Shetland—ter- 
minated on Saturday last in the return of Mr. Dundas; who has beaten 
the Earl of Derby’s Lord-Advoecate, Mr. Inglis, by a majority of 33. 
The numbers were—Dundas, 227; Inglis, 194. 

It is said that of 1500 weavers at present unemployed in Paisley, 1200 | 
are desirous of emigrating—representing at least 6000 individuals, Ar- 
rangements have been made to give free passages to 200 adults. The 
weavers in other parts of the country are also in distressed circumstances, | 
and many of them are making application to be taken to Australia. | 





Farrign out Calonial. 


France.—President Bonaparte has at length reconstructed his Ministry" 
M. Achille Fould, of Hebrew origin, formerly Minister of Finances, has 
been placed at the head of the Council, under the title of Minister of State ; 
Casabianca lapsing into the snug post of Senator, with a salary of 30,000 
francs. The official departments are filled by Bineau, Finance; Magne, 
Public Works ; Drouyn de Lhuys, Foreign Affairs ; Ducos, Marine ; Abba- 
tucci, Justice ; Fortoul, Instruction ; Persigny, Interior; St. Arnaud, War ; 
Maupas, Police. This somewhat qualifies the Ministry of the coup d'état, 
The Moniteur hopes, officially, that it may be a permanent Ministry. 

But these are not the only nor the most remarkable appointments. | 
Three Members of the Council of State have “resigned” their posts—in 
other words, have been dismissed, because they opposed the Government on 
the Orleans confiscation question. Their names are Maillard, Cornudet, 
and Reverchon. Their successors are notable men,—M. de Cormenin, 
who under the name of “Timon” was a scourge to the Orleans dynasty ; 
and M. Persil, formerly an Orleans Minister. The other changes are 
unimportant—except that M. Giraud, formerly Minister of Public In- 
struction, has succeeded the late M. Eugéne Burnouf as Inspector of Su- 
perior Instruction. 

M. Proudhon has again forced himself into notice. He has written 
book dealing hard blows all round, from the President outwards. The 
Minister refused permission for its publication; but Proudhon, nothing 
daunted, has written, it is said, to M. Bonaparte himsclf. The following 
is given as the postscript of his letter— 

** Your Police, M. le Président, is so well done that I have not been able 
to accompany this letter with a copy of the work which I announce to you. 
My publisher, of whom I asked a copy for you, answered that the prohibi- 
tion was so absolute as to admit of no exception. If, however, you should desire 
to read my book, perhaps the Minister of Police will allow a copy to be sent 


ou. 
‘ The book, however, is now said to have been actually published on 
Wednesday ! 

Swirzertanp.—The Grand Council of Neufchatel held special sittings 
on the 29th and 30th July, and decreed the suppression of a society of 
the partisans of the King of Prussia, by 69 votes to 11. 

Iraty.—The reports from Florence, last week, of the fall of the Bal- 
dasseroni Ministry, turn out to be incorrect ; and instead of leading a new 
Ministry, M. Bocella is driven from his post. Sir Henry Bulwer, it is 
whispered, has sustained Baldasseroni, and given the finishing-stroke to 
Bocella. Buonaroti, of the family of Michel Angelo, succeeds Bocella in 
the office of Public Instruction. He is said to be sufficiently favourable 
to reactionary views; but the saving virtue reported of him is, that he ad- 
vocates the independence of the State from the Church. Bocella goes 
on a mission to Naples. 

The Grand Duke issued a decree on the 26th, appointing a “ Council of 
the Sovereign,” to be composed of a President, eight Councillors in ordi- 
dinary, and an unlimited number in “30 ie 926) with two Se- 











eretaries. The President will have 9800 lire (3267) per annum, the 
ordinary Councillors 7000 lire (233/.) This will be a purely deliberative 
body, with the functions of a mere committee appointed to discuss and re- 
port. Ministers cannot be members of it, or “ assist’ unless specially 
authorized. 

Piedmont is decidedly going backwarks. Four new instances of severity 
towards the press have occurred. M, Ivan Golowine, editor of the Jowr- 
nal of Turin, has been ordered out of Piedmont, because he published an 
article against Austria, written by the Marquis d’Azeglio in 1848, with- 
out the name of the author; the editor of the Gazette of the People is fined 
207. and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, for an article in favour 
of mixed marriages, in which he said difference of religion ought not to 
form an impediment to marriage when the conduct of the parties was 
irreproachable ; the editor and the director of the Opinione have been 
fined and imprisoned for publishing an article against the Catholic reli- | 
gion; and M. Viard, a refugee and director of the Patriote Savoisien, has 
been ordered to quit the country. 

PortuGat.—Portuguese politics, generally so unintelligible and dull, 
are relieved and set off at present by the dissolution of the Cortes. The 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 23d J uly, rejected a species of act of indem- 
nity, prepared by the Saldanha Ministry for the acts of the Dictatorship. 
All Portuguese politics turn on finance, and this rejected bill related to a 
decree of December 3, containing a scheme for capitalizing the debt. A 
scheme for amortisation was also rejected. The effect of this, it is said, 
will be to deprive the bondholders and other public creditors of the boon 
promised them as a compensation for the retained dividends. The Cortes 
was formally dissolved on the 26th. 

Truroit.—The French fleet from Algiers was before Tripoli on the 26th 
July ; and had orders to bombard the town, unless the Pacha gave up the 
French deserters. When the mail came away, the Pacha was resolute, 
and a bombardment was imminent. 

Usrrep Srates.—By the Canada, which landed her mails on Satur- 
day, and the Atlantic, which reached Liv rpool on Tuesday, we have 





| fishery on the coast of our North American Colonies. 


important news. A question has sprung up between England and the 
United States, arising out of the treaty of 1818 relating to the deep sea 
This matter has 
been brought before the public through an important despatch signed 


| “ Daniel Webster, Secretary of State,” substantially as follows. 


A convention was made in 1818 between Great Britain and the United 
States, by which it was stipulated that the United States should “ re- 
nounce for ever” the liberty of fishing, drying, and curing fish on or 


| within three marine miles of the coasts in the limits not included in the 


convention. The limits were, in the words of the convention, as follows— 

“That part of the Southern coast of Newfoundland which extends from 
Cape Ray to the Ramean Islands, on the Western and Northern coasts of 
said Newfoundland from the said Cape of Ray to the Quirpon Island, on the 
shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the Southern coasts, bays, 
harbours, and creeks from Mount Jolly, on the Southern coast of Labrador, 


| to and from the Straits of Belle Isle, and thence Northwardly indefinitely 


along the coast, without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and that the American fishermen shall also 
have liberty for ever to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, 
harbours, and creeks of the Southern part of the coast of Newfoundland 
here above described, and on the coast of Labrador: but so soon as the 
same, or any portion thereof, shall be eettled, it shall not be lawful for 
the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled, without 
previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or 
possessors of the ground.” 

It is alleged that for several years the Americans have been allowed to 
encroach upon the best fishing-grounds; and since the accession of the 
Derby Government to office, Sir John Pakington has determined to put 
an end to this encroachment, by sending a sufficient force to exclude or 
capture any American fishing-boats which may transgress the assigned 
limits. Not only this, but Sir John has intimated, in a despatch dated 
“May 26, 1852,” that for the future the Imperial Government will 
sanction the granting of bounties by the local Legislatures to fishermen. 

“With regard to the question of promoting the fisheries of the British Colo- 
nies by the means of bounties, her Majesty’s Government, though desirous 
not to sanction any unnecessary deviation from the policy which regulates 
the commerce of this country, are still disinclined to prevent these colonies, 
by the interposition of Imperial authority, and especially pending the nego 
tiation with the United States of America for the settlement of the principles 
on which the commerce of the British North American Colonies is hereafter 
to be carried on, from adopting the policy which they may deem most con- 
ducive to their own prosperity and welfare.” 

The Government of the United States raise a question as to the legal 
construction of the treaty of 1818. Whatisabay? ‘A bay,” says Mr, 
Webster, ‘‘as is usually understood, is an arm or recess of the sea enter- 
ing from the ocean between capes and headlands, and the term is applied 
equally to large and small tracts of water thus situated. It is common to 
speak of Hudson’s Bay or the Bay of Biscay, although they are very 
large tracts of water. The British authorities insist that England has a 
right to draw a line from headland to headland, and to capture all Ame- 
rican fishermen who may follow their pursuits inside that line.” And he 
argues that it was an “oversight” in the United States to make so “ large 
a concession to England.” 

In 1841, the Advocate-General and Attorney-General of England de- 
livered the following opinion upon the true construction of the conven- 
tion, upon a case prepared for them by the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 
The opinion was as follows— 

“ That, by the terms of the convention, American citizens were excluded 
from any right of fishing within three miles from the coast of British Ame- 
rica; and that the prescribed distance of three miles is to be measured from 
the headlands, or extreme points of land next the sea, of the coast, or of the 
entrance of bays or indents of the coast; and consequently, that no right 
exists on the part of American citizens to enter the bays of Nova Scotia, 
there to take fish, although the fishing, being within the bay, may be at a 
greater distance than three miles from the shore of the bay; as we are of 
opinion that the term headland is used in the treaty to express the part of 
the land we have before mentioned, including the interior of the bays and 
the indents of the coast.” 

The English Government are now going to enforce this construction of 
the convention. 

“The immediate effect,’ says Mr. Webster, “will be the loss of the valu- 
able Fall fishing to American fishermen—a complete interruption of the ex- 
tensive business of New England, attended by constant collision of the most 
unpleasant and exciting character, which may end in the destruction of hu- 
man life, in the involvement of the Government in questions of a very seri- 
ous nature, threatening the peace of the two countries. Not agreeing that 
the construction thus put upon the treaty is conformable to the intentions of 
the contracting parties, this information is, however, made public, to the end 
that those concerned in the American fisheries may perceive how the case at 
present stands, and be upon their guard. The whole subject will engage the 
immediate attention of the Government.” 

Already one American fishing-vessel has been captured in the Bay of 
Fundy by the British cutter Netley, and carried into St. John’s, New 
Brunswick. In addition to the Imperial force engaged in the protection of 
the fisheries, the Colonies have several armed cruisers in those seas. 

Since the publication of Mr. Webster’s despatch, there has been a good 
deal of excitement in the United States; increased at the appearance of a 
despatch from Mr. Everett to Mr. Buchanan in 1845, now sent to the Boston 
Courier by Mr. Webster ; and then the excitement is further inflamed 
by a debate in the Senate. The despatch relates the substance of ne- 
gotiations with Lord Aberdcen on the question of the fisheries,—to the 
effect that the British Government would concede to the United States the 
right of fishing in the Bay of Fundy; and that the extension of the same 
privilege to the other great bays was left a matter for negotiation. But 
the Colonial Office, then administered by Lord Stanley, which was con- 
sulted as to this further extension, adhered to the rigid construction of 
the treaty of 1818, except in so far as related to the Bay of Fundy. Since 
that time the matter has remained open; and the Americans, in accordance 
with custom, have fished in the prohibited waters nearly as much as they 
pleased. But it seems generally admitted that the right to fish within 
three miles of the shore can only be maintained by a lax construction of 
the treaty. 

So far the matter, as it appears under the light of despatches and letters. 
In the Senate, a resolution, calling for copies of all correspondence on the 
subject since 1818, has been passed, on the motion of Mr, Mason of Vir- 
ginia. The resolution has a further direction. 

“That the President be also requested to inform the Senate whether any 
f the naval forces of the United States have been ordered to the seas ad- 
jacent to the British possessions in North America, to protect the rights of 








American fishermen, under said convention of 1818, since the receipt of the 
intelligence that a large and unusual British naval force has been ordered 
there to enforce certain alleged rights of Great Britain under such conven- 
tion.” 

Mr. Mason, who is chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, 
expressed great indignation at the conduct of the British Government ; 


which he called a “far higher offence than a breach of national courtesy | 


” 


—as one of insult to the American people,” in not attempting negotiation 
before it appealed to force. The American people would not negotiate 
“under duresse.”” But they would expect the President to say in reply 
to the resolution of inquiry—“ I have ordered the whole naval force of 
the country into those seas, to protect the rights of American fishermen 
against British cannon.” The succeeding speakers, from Mr. Cass to Mr. 
Seward, agreed with Mr. Mason; but they trusted that the dispute would 
not lead to war. Mr. Cass said, that “the treaty was now over thirty 
years old, and it recognized clearly the right of Americans to fish within 
three miles of any shore” ! 

It seemed to be felt, both in the Senate and out of doors, that the fleet 
was intended to support the Colonial demand for commercial reciprocity, 
and that this abrupt enforcement of the strict terms of the treaty was in- 
tended to make the Americans feel that if they refused to agree to a 
treaty of reciprocity the British could shut them out of the cod-fisheries. 

A memorial was in process of signature at Boston, stating that 2100 
vessels and 30,000 seamen are now engaged in the fisheries, representing 
property valued at 12,000,000 dollars; that the people of New England 
and their fathers have enjoyed free right to fish in the now proscribed 
waters; and that the enforcement of the new construction put upon the 
treaty of 1818 will ruin many families in New England. ‘Therefore the 
memorialists pray the President to send a naval force to the British Nerth 
American waters, sufficient to protect the fishermen in their lawful occu- 
pation. 

The British force off the coasts of our North American Colonies consists 
of the Cumberland, 70 guns, bearing the flag of Sir G. F. Seymour ; four 
sloops, one of 12, two others of 6, and one of 4 guns; a ketch, 3 guns; 
four schooners, one of 3 and two of 2 guns; and three brigantines, two 
of which carry 2 guns, One schooner and one brizantine appear to be un- 
armed, 

Canapa.—Accounts from Quebec, to the 17th July, have been received. 
The number of houses destroyed in the great fire at Montreal is variously 
estimated as high as 2000 and as low as 1100; while the number of 
people left houseless from the same cause ranges between 12,000 and 
15,000. Subscriptions for the sufferers had come in from the Govern- 
ment, from Montreal, Quebec, and New York. 

A land-slip from the heights on Abraham's Plains had killed a whole | 
family. The strata had been loosened by the heavy rains. 

M. Papineau has been elected for the district of Two Mountains. 


West Inpres.—The Orinoco reached Southampton on Monday, bring- | 
ing news from the West Indies and South America to the 18th July. 

An earthquake was felt at Kingston in Jamaica on the 7th July, more | 
severe than any since 1812; but it had done no damage beyond shaking 
down some old houses in Spanish Town and stopping the clocks. Small- 
pox was prevalent. Labour continues in great demand, especially in 
Jamaica, Grenada, and British Guiana ; and the planters still look for a 
“helping hand from the parent (the Morning Herald writes “ present”’) 
Government.” Some of the Coolies in Jamaica, who had been imported 
five years ago upon a promise that at the end of that period their return- 
passage to India should be paid, now demand to be sent back. The cost | 
of the transit will be about 20,0007. ; and the Legislative Assembly, | 
while admitting the justice of the claim, is at a loss to know how to raise 
the money. The question will come before the Assembly at its next 
meeting, and it was thought that the Governor would hold a special 
session to consider it. 


Tanrt1.—Among the ups and downs of Tahitian affairs, after a Re- 
public declared under American patronage, and flight of Queen Pomare, 
the last report, by way of San Francisco, is that the Queen has beaten 
8 Republicans and returned to power under the guns of French war- 
Shlps. 





Pisrellaurons. 

The following Treasury order has been issued, prohibiting the vending | 
of chicory under the name of coffee, but leaving every dealer at liberty | 
to dispose of each article under its proper name. 


* August 3, 1852. 

* In pursuance of directions from the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury, dated the 29th ult., 

= Ordered_—That the general order of August 31, 1840, directing ‘ that 
no objection be made, on the part of this revenue, to dealers in and sellers 
of coffee mixing chicory with coffee, or to their having the same so mixed 
in their possession,’ be rescinded. 

“That in future licensed dealers in coffee be allowed to keep and sell 
chicory, or other vegetable substances prepared to resemble coffee, provided | 
that they be sold unmixed with coffee, in packages sealed or otherwise se- 
cured, containing respectively not less than 20z. and having pasted thereon 
a printed label, with the name or firm of the seller, the exact weight, and 
true description of the article contained therein; and provided that no such 
article be kept in a loose state, or otherwise than in such packages as afore- 
said, in any room entered for the storeage or sale of coffee. 

‘“* That all licensed dealers in coffee be furnished with a copy of this order, 
and informed that they must abide the consequences if after the expiration 
of three months from the date hereof they continue to sell coffee mixed | 
with any — contrary to law. ; ; ; 

‘ Each officer must prepare a scheme in his general entry-book, in which 
he must insert the name and residence of every dealer in coffee in his sta- 
tion, and the date of gmap | him with a copy of this order, adding there- 
in his own signature in proof of the delivery of the said order.” 

“If we are not misinformed,” says the writer of the City article of the 
Standard of yesterday, “the Maritime Powers will be invited by Eng- 


land and France to consider the situation of Mexico, with a view to esta- | 


blishing her independence, both financially and politically, so that a bar- 
rier may be established against the aggressive spirit of America in the 
South.” 

Various newspapers, from the Patrie to the Prussian Gazette, deny the 
existence of the now famous convention printed by the Morning Chronicle 
last week. It is important to notice, however, that it is the specific 
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text as published whose existence is denied. It has been remarked that 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was in like manner declared non-existent ; 
nevertheless, it turned up in due time. 

The uniform for the militia is in active preparation ; Government having 
contracted for several thousand sets, of which the greater part are already 
completed. The dress is of the ordinary military appearance—the coat 
| buttons close up to the neck, and the tail is the narrow peak, or “ bob- 
| tail.” The colour is scarlet, with yellow collar and cuffs : one row of but- 
| tons, of a dark leaden hue, surmounted by a crown only, by Firmin, deco- 
| rates the front.—Morning Herald. 


A rumour that Mr. Heathcoat would retire from the representation of 
Tiverton in favour of Lord Ebrington has been contradicted. 

It is currently reported in well-informed circles in the North of Eng- 
| land, that upon the assembling of Parliament the Honourable Captain 
| Howard will retire from the representation of Morpeth, and that Sir 
George Grey will be returned.— Daily News. 

The Morning Chronicle quotes from the Guardian an analysis of the 
votes given for Mr. Gladstone at the election for Oxford University ; and 
the figures incontestably refute the unblushing falsehoods which were cir- 
culated before the election as to the defections from the body of his sup- 
porters. Many electors split their votes between Gladstone and Inglis at 
the request of Mr. Gladstone’s committee ; nevertheless the unusual num- 
ber of single votes shows the strength of the feeling— 

* Split votes for Inglis and Gladstone ...... 





Split votes for Inglis and Marsham .......... 698 
Plumplers for Inglis.....sseceeeeceeeceseeee 33 
Plumpers for Gladstone ......seeeeeeeeeees - 470 

- 60 


Plumpers for Marsham .. 
The total number of signatures to the declaration issued in the beginning 
of the contest against supporting or sanctioning a third candidate was 1276, 
Of these, 902 voted for Mr. Gladstone ; 
34 are known to have paired in his favour ; 
92 promised to vote for him, but were prevented from doing so 
(as far as appears) by the premature termination of the 
contest ; 
73 were prevented from supporting him, by illness, absence 
from England, or similar causes ; 
60 were neutral ; 
5 voted for Dr. Marsham. 


1276,” 


The Royal steam-packet Caradoc, Lieutenant-Commanding Derriman, 
arrived at Marseilles on the morning of the 4th instant without the Indian 
mail, which had not been signalled at Alexandria up to the 27th July. 
The Bombay and Calcutta mails will arrive together. The Morning 
Chronicle says, in the City article, that the delay has probably arisen 


| “from the steamer employed not being adapted for the service, and she 


would therefore be unable to make much way against the monsoon.” “The 
largest and best steamers in the India service being employed in the Ran- 
goon war, it is very probable that the Queen steamer, built in 1839, with 
only 200 horse-power, was the only one available for the conveyance 
of the mail. The French mail from Malta, which is expected on the 9th 


| instant, may probably bring some information regarding the over-due 
| mail,”’ 


Lord and Lady John Russell are now living at Callander, near the 
Trosachs. An illumination and other jubilant displays had been got up 


| in honour of them by the inhabitants. 


The Globe reports that Admiral the Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., has re- 


| ceived from the Chilians 6000/. in part compensation for his services when, 


as Lord Cochrane, he fitted out and commanded their squadron. 

The King of the Belgians has decreed that an agricultural map shall be 
made of the country. 

The King of the Netherlands has appointed the Count Van Zuylen 
Van Nyvett, now Secretary of Legation to the Dutch Embassy at Brus- 
sels, to the same post at our Court. 

Otho, King of Greece, arrived at Vienna on the 29th July, on his way 
to Carlsbad; whither he has gone for the benefit of his health, 

President Bonaparte has presented the driver and fireman of the locomo- 
tive which conveyed him to Strasbourg with a gold and silver watch. 

The Archduke Ferdinand left Algiers on the 22d July, and reached 


| Malta on the 25th, in the Volta, and sailed next day for Naples. 


The Nuremberg Correspondent says that Count Nesselrode will visit 


| Ischl, during the stay there of the Emperor of Austria and the King of 


Prussia. 
General D’Ornano is expected to succeed Marshal Excelmans as Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honour, Marshal Harispe is also spoken of. 
Mademoiselle de Praslin, one of the daughters of the late Duke de Pras- 
lin, has just married Count de Robersart, of Mons; and one of her sisters 


| is about to marry a young Count de Montalembert, nephew of the 
' Countess de Gagemont, also of Mons, 


Mr. Granger, M.P. for Durham, died suddenly, at York, on Thursday. 


| Mr. Granger, called to the bar in 1830, was a Queen’s counsel, a Bencher 
| of the Inner Temple, and Recorder for the borough of Hull. 


He has re- 
| presented Durham in three Parliaments ; having been elected in 1841, in 
1847, and a third time in 1852. He was an unsuccessful candidate at the 
elections in 1835 and 1837. The remains were to be removed from York 
on Friday morning, for interment in the vaults of the Temple Church. 


Alfred Comte d’Orsay died at Paris on Tuesday; “ and perhaps,” says 
the Morning Chronicle, “no man of ruined fortunes and blighted _— 
ever left so large a number of admiring and attached friends to mourn his 
loss.” 

Count d’Orsay was born in 1798. His father, General Comte d'Orsay, was 
a soldier of the Empire. The young Count inherited little but his father’s 
gallant spirit, his handsome person, and his name. Like his father, he 

| entered the army ; and it was while his regiment was quartered at Valence, 
in 1822, that he first saw the Countess of Blessington, with whom his life 
was ever after destined to be bound up. His regiment was ordered into ac- 
tive service in the French irruption into Spain in 1823; but he threw up 
his commission and left his family, to travel about with the Countess. In 
1823 he was introduced to Lord Byron, at Genoa; and a journal which the 
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Count had written of his experience of English society in 1819 and 1820 was 
much admired by the a poet. ; 

Count d’Orsay married Lady Harriet, the stepdaughter of Lady Blessing- 
ton, when she was only sixteen. This was an unhappy marriage. Looking upon 
its result, separation, in the tenderest light, the Morning Chronicle exclaims 
—* It is impossible to imagine a more truly feminine, gentle, and winning 
creature, or one better qualified to appreciate her husband. She did ap- 
»reciate him, and the misfortune was that he never appreciated Aer ; indeed, 
e never lived enough with her to know the value of what he was throwing 
away. Her fortune was very large, and the grea‘er part of it was left at his 
disposal. It is sup that he received—or that his creditors or assignees 
received—in one shape or another, more than 100,000/. from her Irish 
estates. This is the part of his story which we should be glad to gloss over ; 
but it is too notorious to be ignored in any biographical notice making the 
smallest pretension to authenticity.” 

This is mild censure of a man who could take the money and desert 
the heiress. But let it pass. Count d'Orsay was opposed to the coup 
d'état of December 2d; which he thought was effected “en pure perte.” 
M. Bonaparte was never grateful to his old host of Gure House ; and this 
is attributed to the habit of giving advice which distinguished Count 
d’ Orsay. 

The celebrated Parisian painter M. Tony Johannot was seized with 
apoplexy on Wednesday, and died shortly afterwards. 

The American papers announce the death of Dr, Henshaw, Bishop of 
Rhode Island, and Dr. Gadsden, Bishop of South Carolina, both Protest- 
ants. 


English crops everywhere promise abundantly. Wheat especially is 
reported as very fine and healthy. In some places the late rains have 
done some damage; but on the whole a plenteous harvest is anticipated. 
Hops also are abundant, having sprouted suddenly and plentifully during 
the warm weather: the duty is expected to reach 300,000/. 

The police stations will be shortly connected with each other, and with 
the railroads, by means of electric telegraphs. . 

Three large ships—the Dinapore, the Admiral, and the Chalmers—con- 
taining an aggregate of about 800 emigrants, sailed from Gravesend on 
Sunday last for Port Phillip. The Chalmers carried several of Mrs. Chis- 
holm’s groups, mustering 250 strong. On Monday, the Northumberland, 
carrying some thirty-six distressed needlewomen, from the Female Emi- 
gration Society, set out for the same destination. 

An English traveller who attempted lately to pass into Lombardy was 
stopped on the frontier; and although his passport “‘ was perfectly regu- 


lar,” he was forbidden to cross the magic boundary, unless he would sur- | 
render some works which he had in his carpet-bag. The noxious vo- | 


lumes were “ Murray's Handbook for North Germany, an Italian Vocabu- 
lary, Keller’s Map of Switzerland, the House with Seven Gables, and a 
volume of the English translation of Plato.” The traveller would not 
give the books up, and he was obliged to return on his way. 


The following letter of the Bishop of Gap to the Bishop of Orleans on | 


the vexed question of classical education is going the round of the Paris 
papers. It needs no kind of comment. 

* Monseigneur—I believe in God, Creator of the wxivers; but I do not 
believe in the good faith of those who desire to destroy the Univers (news- 
paper organ of the priests opposed to the Classics.) 


“T believe in Jesus Christ; who has established his Church through the | 


Christian doctors, and not the doctors of Paganism. 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost; who has spoken by prophets, and not by 

sybils. 
os believe in the communion of saints; but I do not believe in that of 
the Gazette, the Siecle, the Débats, the Presse, and the Charivari. 

“T believe in the resurrection of the dead; but I fear much that of the 
Gallicans and Parliamentarians. 

“T believe in life eternal; but not that of the Elysian fields, however 
finely painted by Pagan poets. 

“That is to say, Monseigneur, I am for the adoption of the Christian au- 
thors in due proportion, without renouncing the chefs-d’couvre of Rome and 
of Athens, although they must be carefully expurgated from what is hurtful 
to good manners and the Catholic faith. 


“T have the honour, &c. + Inence, Bishop of Gap.” 





The Registrar-General’s return for the quarters ending March and 
June 1852 has been published. 

The marriages in the quarter ending 31st March were 32,933; which 
exceeds by 314 the number in the corresponding quarter last year. The 
returns of the births are for the quarter ending June, and amount to 
159,136; only two less than the number born in the second quarter of 
1851. The deaths in the same period amount to 100,813. The increase 
of the population is 58,323. In the quarter ending 30th June 1852, 
125,112 emigrants sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom at which 
there are emigration-agents. The rate of mortality in the spring quarter 
was 2.227 per cent per annum; which is slightly above the average of 
the season. 

From a comparison of the tables of marriages, births, and deaths, we 
find the following results. In eleven years beginning with 1841, the 
greatest numbers were married in the quarters ending June and Decem- 
ber. In the same period, with two exceptions, the years 1848 and 1850, 
the greatest number of births are registered in the quarters ending March 
and June. During the same period, with four exceptions, the greatest 
number of deaths took place in the quarters ending March and June. The 
exceptional years were 1843, 1844, 1846, and 1849. In the first two 
years, the March and December quarters head the tables; in the third, 
September and December; in the fourth, March and September. 

Appended to the general report are some observations by Mr. Leigh, of 
Manchester, on the causes of death and the treatment of children ; from 
which we extract the following important passage— 

“Mr. Leigh formerly noticed, that in Manchester great numbers of the 
children died without ever being seen by a medical man: since the regula- 
tions respecting the certificates of death by qualified medical men there has 
been a considerable change. He now adds—‘The first thing that strikes me 
is the great increase of cases in which the causes of deaths were certified by 
medical men, the total number of uncertified cases being only 49 out of 252 
deaths ; and the next is the ever-recurring fact, that nearly all the un- 
certified cases were those of children, viz. 41 out of the 49." At the first 
aspect, one would be led to the inference that medical assistance was more 

erally sought for sick children now than was the case some years ago. 

Ais improvement, however, I am sorry to say, is more apparent than real. 
Since the establishment of the certificate system, the poor have got an impres- 
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sion that the production of a medical certificate will facilitate the registra- 
tion of their children, and still further will aid them in obtaining elub- 
money for the interment. The consequence is, that though in the earlier 
stages of their diseases the children are still taken as generally as hereto- 
fore to druggists and unlicensed practitioners, yet when it becomes apparent 
that their condition is hopeless, and that they are dying, a rush is made to some 
medical man, who on death taking place furnishes a certificate, stating to 
the best of his belief what was the disease under which the little sufferer 
laboured when brought to him. Iam strongly of opinion, that though a 
greater number of certificates are brought to the Registrar, there is no actual 
extension of medical attendance on the suffering children of the poor, It is 
only necessary to glance over the assigned causes of death among children 
to feel how true is this observation: 21 deaths from measles, 22 from pneu- 
monia, 16 from diarrhcea, 20 from convulsions, and 21 from marasmus. No 
medical man can read such a list without entire conviction that the bulk of 
these lives might have been saved by proper treatment promptly bestowed.’ '* 


We regret to say that Mrs. John Wilson, widow of the eminent Scottish 
vocalist, met her death very suddenly, while bathing at Portobello, on Satur- 
day evening. So far as we have learned the particulars, it appears that the de- 
ceased lady went into a bathing-machine about six o'clock in the evening, 
along with a female companion, and threw herself boldly from the steps into 
the water. As she did not immediately rise again, her companion became 
alarmed, and screamed for assistance ; which was promptly rendered by some of 
the occupants of the adjacent bathing-coaches. The unfortunate lady was lifted 
out of the water in a senseless condition; and having been replaced in the 
machine, was instantly conveyed to a bath-room, where the services of a 
surgeon were procured : but all attempts at restoring animation proved quite 
unavailing. Apoplexy {and not asphyxia or drowning] is understood to have 
been the cause of death.—Edinburgh Courant. 

Letters from Posen state that 1800 have died of cholera out of a population 
of 12,000, The fire which raged on the 18th July burned down about eighty 





houses. 


| The first steam-collier, a screw-vessel, arrived in London Pool from New- 
castle on Wednesday ; bringing 600 tons of coal. The shipbuilders in the 
North have such extensive orders for steam-colliers that it is expected the 
old sailing-vessels will soon be completely superseded. 

| The plan of having mirrors fixed upon locomotives appears to have been 

| tried experimentally so far back as 1849 on the London and South-western 

| Railway, but was discontinued on account of the mirrors being calculated to 

| distract the attention of the drivers, whose duty it is to look ahead, and ot 
the guards to look fore and aft. 

A scheme is afloat to establish public gardens for the people of Plymouth 
and Devonport, with a small edition of the “ Crystal Palace ’’—a building to 
cover an acre of ground. 

In no case during the late county elections has any candidate on the second 
day passed, or even headed, one who had obtained the lead at four o'clock 
| on the first day. A very small proportion only of the voters poll on the 
| second day. In hard-fought Middlesex, it is only one-third of the total num- 

r, and in most cases only a sixth or seventh. In East Cumberland it was 
| only atenth. The second day, as a rule, never reverses the verdict of the 
first.— Morning Chronicle. 

The number of passengers landed at San Francisco during the month of 
May was 10,641; the departures for the same period did not exceed 1000. 
Between February 19th and June 6th, there arrived at the same port 6770 
Chinamen. Amongst the immigrants from Hongkong were eighteen Chinese 
women, attired in the costume of their country. They are still regarded as 
interlopers by the Yankees, 

The draining of the great Haarlem Lake rapidly approaches completion. 
Of the entire depth of 13 feet, 9 feet 5 inches have been successfully drained 
since 1848; leaving 3 feet 7 inches to be pumped out, which it is expected 
will be completed by the end of this year, 

The Prefect of the Doubs has followed the example of the Prefect of the 
Pas de Calais, and decided that any retail sellers of wines or spirits giving 
liquor to persons already affected by what they had taken shall be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of such persons. 

Most disastrous accounts are received of the prospects of Madeira. It 
seems not improbable that the celebrated wine of Madeira will be a matter of 
history. A blight of some sort has entirely destroyed the vintage for this 
year, and seems likely to destroy the vines themselves. It appears in the 
shape of a thick white powder, which entirely covers the clusters of grapes. 
The inhabitants have memorialized the Portuguese Government to be per- 
mitted to cultivate tobacco.—Morning Chronicle. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The condition of France affords the only political subject this morning. 
M. Bonaparte’s progress towards imperial power is decided, marked, and 
unchecked. The new Councils-General have been elected under the most 
systematic and avowed pressure from the agents of the Government. So 
deeply has this been felt to be the case, that not only have the numbers 
voting been everywhere insignificant as compared to the number registered, 
but in some places sufficient numbers have not voted to legalize the elec- 
tion. Nor are traces of the Usurper less visible in other quarters. By 
his orders the bas-reliefs on the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides, re- 

resenting the Prince de Joinville and Louis Philippe, have been removed. 

he same fate has befallen the monument erected to the memory of the 
Duc d’Enghien in the chapel at Vincennes. Sccretly, in the night, ac- 
cording to a “ trustworthy” correspondent of the Zimes, a body of soldiers 
removed the marbles, broke the epitaph, and left the coffin without an in- 
scription. Not the least indication of the family game now played by M. 
Bonaparte is the increase of Corsicvans in posts of honour and profit. 

It has now been positively asserted in the Moniteur that the review and 
distribution of the eagles to the National Guard will take place on the 15th, 

The Pacha of Tripoli, under pressure of a threatened bombardment, 
has surrendered his French prisoners. 


A telegraphic despatch from the Hague, dated the 4th instant, announces 
that the States-General have rejected the treaty with France, 








The Stebonheath, from Port Phillip, arrived yesterday, with accounts 
to the 22d April, and 60,000 ounces of gold. The produce of the mines 
was steadily increasing, and at the latest date amounted to about 100,000/. 
a week. The revenue of Victoria had increased by 35,592/.; a sum 
nearly equal to the whole of the revenue of the corresponding quarter last 
year. M uch of this arose from the duties on spirits, tobacco, and foreign 
goods. In the territorial revenue, likewise, there was an extraordinary 
augmentation : for the corresponding quarter of 1851 it was only 91382, ; 
now it was 156,827/. The chief items of increase were the land-sales, 
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which amounted to 95,248/.; the gold-licences, which produced 48,5977. ; 
and the gold-escort, which produced 4489/. 

A Zuid Afrikaan of the 31st of May has been received. A successful 
attack had been made on the Waterkloof on the 17th, by Colonel Buller. 
The British rear-guard, however, was severely handled in the subsequent 
retreat from this fastness. 


The Queen was to start about noon today, “‘ weather permitting,” on a 
cruise Eastward, having Antwerp for her destination. Another report is 
that her Majesty will first go to Jersey and Guernsey. 


Dr. Dixon, one of the Professors at Maynooth, has been chosen as the 
worthiest of three candidates for the vacant Roman Catholic Primacy in 
Ireland. His rivals were Dr. Kieran, and Dr. M‘Nally, Bishop of Clogher. 


A charge has been brought against the Lady Superior of the Roman Ca- 
tholic nunnery at Norwood, Madame de 1’Espinasse, of having ill-treated 
and insufficiently supplied with food a young girl named Griffiths. The case 
was opened at Guildford on Thursday, before Lord Chief Justice Jervis and 
a Special Jury; and the trial is still pending. The girl deposes that great 
cruelties and severe punishment were inflicted on her, and that coercion was 
used to prevent her from complaining to persons independent of the nun- 
fey Ter statements are met by point-blank denials. The issue remains 
to be seen. 


Dr. Rampold, an eminent Bavarian anatomist, was found murdered in his 
room at the Eslingen hospital on the 29th of July. Robbery seems to have 
been the object, 


The prospectus of a new Australian bank has just been issued: to be a 
chartered company, and to be called the London Chartered Bank of Aus- 
tralia. The Chairman is Mr. Duncan Dunbar, the extensive shipowner. 
Banking would appear to be a very speculative business in Australia ; the 
shares of the Bank of Australia, upon which 40/. is paid, having fluctuated 
from 782. to 15/., and being now about 56/. ; while those of the Union Bank 
of Australia, 25/. paid, after fluctuating considerably, are now from 44/. to 
457. The Royal Bank of Australia is now in the Court of Chancery un- 
der the Winding-up Act, all the subscribed capital being absorbed. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Sinister reports of a deficient harvest, and of the existence of the potato- 

i both in England and Ireland, have operated prejudicially upon the 
_ of Consols. The dispute between our Government and that of the 

nited States on the subject of the fishery in the Bay of Fundy has also 
tended to depression. Consols have declined to 993, onl close this afternoon 
at the lowest price, with no signs of improvement. e public have evidently 
sold a very large quantity of Stock, and nothing but the low rate of interest 
prevents a fall. Among other causes of decline, we may notice a report that 
the Bank returns to be published tomorrow will indicate a considerable 
decrease in the stock of bullion. This is easily accounted for by the 
fact of large shipments of bullion to Australia; more than the amount 
said to be deficient having been exported to that colony during the 
last week. But if it were otherwise, there is nothing ominous in the de- 
crease, as it would be very much to the advantage of the Bank if the stock 
of bullion in its vaults were diminished by nearly a half; the Bank’s profits 
would be materially increased, without rendering any contraction of its cir- 
culation necessary. Money is still abundant, though there is rather more 
demand for it than recently. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been chiefly confined to the better 
class of Foreign Stocks; all of which are at higher prices. Sardinian Stock 
is firmer. Some transactions have occurred in the Scrip of the Brazilian 
Four-and-a-half per Cent Loan, which has been at 3 premium. Mexican 
Bonds are heavy ; so are Peruvian and the other South American securities. 
Portuguese Stock is about 1 per cent lower; the Cortes having been dissolved 
without passing the law required to carry out the proposed consolidation of 
the over-due dividends, Spanish Stock is also heavy. 

The prices of Railway Shares have fluctuated materially, in consequence 
of sinister reports as to the amounts of the various dividends now falling due. 
The most marked decline is in the shares of the North-western, which have 
fallen this week about 5/., and in all about 10/. from the highest recent quo- 
tation. It appears from the accounts of the Company, published this morn- 
ing, that the Directors intend to propose a dividend at the rate of 5} per 
cent per annum for the half-year just ended ; to meet which, the sum re- 








QUIFEd 18. ....crccccccccccccccccccccceccccssceccccces LO46, 
but the neat earnings of the half-year are only ...... 432,731 


leaving POUR UR EUUOCESSCSOSSOCOC SCE e CeCe eee ere Te ee £114,172 
to be provided from reserved funds to make up the pro dividend. In 
other words, out of every 100/. ene to be paid, the Railway has actually 
earned about 79/. 3s. 1t should be recollected, however, that the half-year 
just concluded is always one of deficient earnings, and has been in all pro- 
bability more than usually unproductive as following immediately upon the 
ear of the Great Exhibition. Nearly all the principal shares have fallen 
rom 2/. to 47. The French Shares are all lower. This market had been in 
a state of great activity, and large purchases of shares were made here on 
French account. These operations naturally induced extensive sales in 
Paris; where most of the current shares fell yesterday about 15 francs per 
share. A corresponding decline has taken place here, though little business 
has occurred at the low prices. 
p 3 SaTuRDAY TWELVE 0’CLOcK. 
Consols opened at the closing price of yesterday—993 3, both for Money 
and Account. The transactions of the morning in the English Funds have 
as yet been insignificant. In the Foreign Market, prices are nominally the 
same as yesterday. The Scrip of the new 4} per cent Brazilian Loan is 
quoted at 2} to 3} premium ; a considerable purchase by an influential broker 
having occurred after the usual hours of business yesterday, which has im- 
parted firmness to the market. The Railway Share Market is heavy, 
though as yet the bargains transacted have been unimportant. Great 
Western Stock is down more than 1 per cent, the report as to the 
dividend being, that it will be at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, and that 
it will be eked out by the appropriation of 36,000/. from the reserved fund. 
The French Shares fell yesterday in Paris, and are consequently all lower 
here, with but little doing. 
Saturpay Two o’Crock. 


The English Stock Market has been heavy during the morning, and closes 
at a decline of 4, the last price of Consols being 99} 3. The business trans- 
acted has been unimportant. In the Foreign \arket the transactions have 
been limited, the following being Go record of actual bargains—Brazilian 
Scrip, 23 §; Danish Three per Cents, 82; Mexican Three per Cents, 25 3; 
Peruvian Active, 101 ie Ditto Deferred, 60; Sardinian, 95} 95; Spanish 
Three per Cents, 48}; Ditto Three per Cent Deferred, 223; Belgian Four- 


and-a-half Cents, 953 96 ; Dutch Two-and-a-half Cents, 644; Ditt 
Four per Cents, 973." had 5 Ae slate Re . 
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The Railway Share Market has been heavy; a large purchase of Mid- 
land Stock occurred late in the afternoon, which gave a better tone to the 
market generally. The particular Stock in question rose more than l/, 
having been as low as 71% and closing at 72} 3. The following are the 
rincipal transactions—Aberdeen, 26; Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 6}; 
ristol and Exeter, 103 ; Caledonian, 39} 83 93 39; Eastern Counties, 1h E 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 65 4; Great Northern, 79} 80; Ditto Half-shares 
A@eferred, 45 6}; Ditto Half-shares, B 6 per Cent, 120; Great Western, 
99 847%; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 80 79}}; London and Blackwall, 
8§ 4; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 106 7}; London and North- 
western, 125} 53 3; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 303 1; Ditto Fifths, 16} : 
London and South-western, 94 3 23; Midland, 73 1} 2} 18 3; Nor! fk: 
43; North British, 30 293 30} 30; North Staffordshire, 12} i ; Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 22} 3 2} b: South-eastern, 70 69} 70; York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 70? 1; Ditto Extension, 12%; Ditto G. N. E. Pur- 
chase or Preference, 7}; York and North Midland, 50} 48} 9} 49; Reading, 
Guildford, and Reigate, 26%; Caledonian, 10/., 100 1}; Chester and Holy- 
head, 193 3; Norfolk Extension, 22}; North British, 105; Oxford, Worces- 
ter, and Wolverhampton, 15/.,.6 per Cent, 14}; Northern of France, 25}; 
Paris and Lyons, 198 $4; Paris and Rouen, 34§; Paris and Strasbourg, 
243 4; London and Westminster, 32}. 






3 per Ceat Consols ....... +» 993 § | Danish 3 per Cents..... seve 813 
Ditto for Account ........++ 994 3 | Dutch 25 per Cents......... 64) 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 100} 2 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 97; 8} 
3} per Cents”......ccseceees tot § | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 54 
Long Annuities ............ 6 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 101 3 
Bank Stock ...... 225 230 | Portuguese Sper Cents 1824., 35 37 
Exchequer Bills 7179 pm. Russian 5 per Cents .. o- 120 121 
India Stock .... 280 284 Ditto 4) perCents.... 104 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents +.» 4 3 Spanish 3 per Cents .. 48} 9 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 95 7 Ditto Deferred ............. 21; 22} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 | Sardinian 5 per Cent ........ 95 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 107 8 Austrian Scrip ..........008 -—- 








Che Cheatres. 

It is a useful as well as a graceful thing for a person of high rank and 
station to cultivate art. It indicates a native refinement of character, 
while it heightens that refinement, and raises the mind above mean and 
vulgar amusements. What is still more important, it enables the royal 
or noble amateur to be intelligent and discerning in his encouragement of 
art and artists. But to be a real amateur of art, a certain knowledge of 
its principles and even some proficiency in its practice are a: and’ 
there are few dilettanti in painting or music who do not handle the pencil 
or touch the piano, the flute, or the violin. In England, Lord Chester- 
field’s notions are quite exploded; the highest lady and the highest gen- 
tleman in the land are clever amateur painters as well as musicians: but 
we do not in England make such a business of amateurship as they do in 
Germany, where instances of royal and noble personages coming before 
the public as regular artists have been frequent. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this is not carrying the cultivation of art to an undesir- 
able excess. To become an artist in the true sense of the word, one must 
not only have the genius of an artist but lead the life of an artist; a life, 
that is to say, wholly devoted to art,—a coy mistress, who will admit no 
divided worship: and such a life is inconsistent with the serious duties 
and responsibilities attached to the possession of high rank and power. 
If such a person thinks himself qualified to come before the world as an 
artist without such a life of exclusive devotion, it only shows that he has 
a low idea of art, and is blind to the “ Alps on Alps” which rise before 
him ere he can reach the summit. We are not sure, too, that this way of 
cultivating art, by engendering a spirit of competition with artists, may 
not have a tendency to turn a generous supporter into a jealous rival. 

The reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, the brother of our 
Prince Albert, has shown much ambition to come before the world as a 
composer. Besides some minor works, he has written an opera, which 
has been not only produced at his own court theatre, poral eri at 
Berlin, Vienna, and other capitals; and it has now been produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London, in an Italian dress, the original being in 

erman. 

This piece, called Casiida, is just what we might have expected from 
a high personage who has devoted more time to music than amateurs 
usually do, but not nearly enough to make him an artist. The Duke has 
been unfortunate in his libretto, which falls greatly beneath the very 
low average merit of such productions; a commonplace story and unin- 
teresting characters; a mere vehicle for gipsy choruses, and other con- 
ventionalisms of the “romantic opera,’ with which the public has long 
since been surfeited. The music shows a mind full of ideas and mate- 
rials gathered from reading, mixed together without being digested and 
assimilated into a consistent and individual style. Pretty bits frequently 
oceur, both in the vocal phrases and in the accompaniments ; there is no 
positive violation of rules, but awkwardness and embarrassment in using 
them are everywhere apparent; and the general effect is weak and un- 
satisfactory. Such being the case, particular criticism is needless. 

Great praise is due for the care and splendour with which the piece has 
been got up, and to the zeal and earnestness of the performers. The cha- 
racters were sustained by Madame Charton, Madame de la Grange, Cal- 
zolari, Bassini, and Susini. All exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
sometimes with considerable effect. Madame de la Grange, especially, 
obtained great applause for her brilliant execution of a difficult bravura ; 
and Charton made up for the vocal weakness of her part by the energy 
and passion of her acting. The audience were kind and liberal in their 
applause ; but Casi/da will neither promote the interest of the theatre nor 
the musical fame of the illustrious composer. 


The melancholy mad career of Drury Lane has ended in an early clos- 
ing movement. 





POST-OFFICE STATISTICS. 

The Post-oflice return for the year 1851, published a few days ago, fur- 
nishes, like its predecessors, matter worthy of careful consideration. 

The number of letters was 360} millions; being nearly five times as 
many as the Post-office carried prior to the institution of penny postage, 
excluding from this computation the franks, which, while they existed, 
were in the proportion of about 1 to 12 of the chargeable letters, 

The increase in the year 1851 was 133 millions; and, judging from the 
results of the first three months of the current year, which are also given 
in the present return, the prosperity of the Post-office will not only be 
maintained, but steadily augmented; though Mr. Disraeli very reasonably 
made an estimated allowance for a deficit on 1852 as compared with 1851, 
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: ideration of the correspondence to be ascribed to the Great Exhi- 
ion. It would be difficult, we think, to find any hypothesis to account 
for the rapid and steady progress of postal communication which should 
discard either of two important data—augmented prosperity, and im- 
roved education, both widely diffused throughout the empire. : 

Penny postage has now been twelve years in operation, and the habits 
of the people have long ago accommodated themselves to the new order of 
things. The increase of the latter years must therefore be attributed to 
other causes than the gradual relaxation of the disposition to economy 
in postage, so closely impressed on the mind by the former exorbitant rates. 

Phe inferences which we have drawn from the increase of letters will 
be supported by the return contained in the same paper of the pro- 

of the money-order system. In 1840, the commission on money- 
orders was reduced from 6d. to 3d. for the transmission of any sum 
not exceeding 2/, and from 1s. 6d. to 6d. for sums between 2/. and 5i. 
The number of orders for the year before that in which the reduction 
in price took place was under 200,000. In 1851 it was more than 4} 
millions. The money transmitted by virtue of ihese orders had risen 
from 311,000/, to 8,876,000/. ; and it is worthy of remark, that the rise has 
been so steady that each year has shown an advance over its predecessor 
in the amount of money thus transmitted ; the fluctuations of commerce 
not having been sufficient to disturb even for a single year this onward 
movement. ; 

Thus far the tables present no conclusions but what may be readily re- 
ferred to satisfactory causes. They, however, disclose other results, which 
are not quite so easily explained. 

By the census of 1841, the population of Scotland was found to be 
2,600,000, and the population of Ireland 8,175,000. In the census of 1851, 
Scotland stands at 2,800,000, and Ireland at 6,500,000 ; thus, while Scot- 
land has gained two hundred thousand people, Ireland has lost a million 
and a half. Ireland, however, has maintained its relative position to Scot- 
land both asregards lettersand money-orders. In 1841, the numberof Scotch 
letters was 21,234,772 ; the number of Irish letters being 20,794,297 ; in 
1851, the numbers were respectively 36,512,649 and 35,982,782. As to 
money-orders, the comparison stands thus,—in 1841, Scotland 51,526 ; 
Ireland, 53,507 : in 1851, Scotland, 389,680; Ireland, 392,848. 

Thus, ten years ago, as measured by these tables, two millions six hun- 
dred thousand Scots were equal to cight millions of Irish; while now two 
millions eight hundred thousand Scots are no more than equal to six mil- 
lions and a half of Irish. Pat, however, must not begin to boast as yet. 
‘One Scot in seven takes out a money-order in the course of the year, but 
that feat is performed by only one Irishman in sixteen. Moreover, the 
Irish orders, though more numerous than the Scotch, amounted in money 
to 653,000/. only ; while the Scotch orders amounted to 709,000/. ; so that 
Sawney beats Pat in the magnitude of each transaction. 

But how is the preservation of equality in relative position to be ex- 
plained? Thus, as we think. The increase in letters and money-orders in 
both Scotland and Ireland shews a course of improvement—in Scotland, 
because the rate of increase is far beyond the ratio of augmented popu- 
lation—in Ireland, because we find an increase even with a falling popu- 
lation. That the respective rates of improvement in the two countries 
should exactly maintain them in the same relative position, must, how- 
ever, be matter of accident. Again, the rate of improvement must even 
now be more rapid in Scotland than in Ireland. For suppose it the same 
in each nation,—suppose it such that each Irishman and each Scotchman 
were to write one more letter every year than in the year before,—this rate 
of increase would give an addition of six millions and a half of letters to 
Ireland, while Scotland would gain little more than two millions and a 
half. It is clear, therefore, that if Scotland had not improved more than 
twice as fast as Ircland, she must have lost the race. 

It would be difficult to point out any one of our institutions the work- 
ing of which can be contemplated with such unalloyed satisfaction as that 
of our system of money-orders. It is a boon to the people which seems 
almost incapable of being abused. Sending money to a distance, is in the 
great majority of cases of the nature of a sacrifice by the sender. He de- 
nies himself some immediate indulgence in order to pay his debts, to trans- 
mit money to his wife and children, to contribute to the comfort of his 
aged parents, or to give aid to those who have claims upon him as friends, 
relatives, or objects of charity. We hail, therefore, the steady and rapid 
increase of money-orders as one of the best signs of our day, and we trust 
that no effort will be spared to stimulate the further progress of the system. 
As promising to give facility to the application of such a stimulus, we re- 
joice to observe that the moncy-order office is yielding a handsome and in- 
creasing profit. 

Three or four years ago, it produced an annual loss of 10,0002. ; but the 
system having been revised and simplified, it gave a profit of 30004. for the 
year 1850, and 70007. for 1851. It would be doubtless over-sanguine to 
expect it every year to furnish an additional 4000/. of profit; but be that 
as it may, we hope it is not too much to anticipate that the time is not far 

‘distant when the commission on very small sums may admit of still further 
teduction. 

If a labourer or domestic servant, who has gone to a distance in search 
of employment, has 5s. which he or she has the power either to spend on 





selfish gratifications or send home, the less the sacrifice the performance 
of bong uty calls for, the more likely is the money to find its right desti- 
nation. 


Under the old plan of transmitting money through the post-office, which 
was in operation until within the last twenty years, nearly the whole of 
such a sum as 5s, would have been absorbed by postal charges. And the 
consequence of this state of things was, that the honest and con- 
scientious labourer was almost shut out from any labour-market at a dis- 
tance from his home. 

_ We had occasion lately, in our review of Mr. Cornewall Lewis's Trea- 
tise on Observation and Reasoning in Politics, and our notice of the Blue- 
book containing the Minutes of the Committce of Council of Education, 
to urge the necessity for an extended ramification of the means for obtain- 
ing accurate knowledge of the daily working of our manifold social and 
Political institutions, as the only true foundation for structural improve- 
ments, Why have we not an annual report of the state of the Post- 
Office? Wh y is our information respecting this most interesting depart- 
ment to be imited to four pages of figures? The genius of Rowland 
‘Hill has infused a new vigour into the postal system of the whole world : 
let him year by = build a monument to his fame, which shall not be a 
mere idle mausolemn, but a useful edifice adding not only to his reputa- 


tion but to his desert, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LISTENING FOR THE FIRST GUN. 

Two Englishmen are a high up amid the fortifications that 
strengthen the rock of Gibraltar, outpost of England ; one of the 
two an officer in her Majesty’s service. Suddenly the sound of 
guns is heard in the direction of Africa. What does it mean? Has 
France made her threatened demonstration, on her present prin- 
ciple of warring on the downcast; and has England interposed ? 
The garrison speculates in vain. By this time, indeed, we know 
that it was not a collision between the navies of France and Eng- 
land; but the incident shows how uncertain is the feeling, amongst 
those who are best informed, as to the duration of peace. 

The Pope and the spiritual myrmidons of the Ultramontane 
party, to which Pius the Ninth has not always belonged, are 
making unquestionable strides towards a renewed and extended 

ower. They are profiting by the shake which royal power had 
in 1848. He has played off his allies, says the 7imes, against each 
other, so well, that pt each his temporal authority is maintained 
in his own dominions by French and Austrian arms, he has ex- 
tracted enormous concessions from both powers. The Jesuits are 
again establishing themselves in France; education is restored to 
the custody of the clergy ; and Louis Napoleon is the tool of the 
Roman Church—for a consideration. Prussia quails. In com- 

aratively Liberal countries the force of the aggressive power is 
elt: in Belgium it has upset a Liberal and National Ministry; in 
Tuscany it has not only shaken the Baldasseroni Administration, 
but has abolished the Leopoldine laws, the truly great code of the 
state; in Sardinia, the clergy mutiny against King and Parlia- 
ment, and threaten an overthrow of the constitution. Such is the 
progress of the alliance which the 7%mes depicts between the two 
great rogues of Europe, Ultramontanism and Counter-revolutionary 
Despotism. 

And what is the feeling towards England abroad? Dislike 
amongst her opponents, distrust amongst her natural allies. In 
her nearest neighbour the hatred is intense. It does not always 
appear: there is officially an “ entente cordiale,” but, meet them 
where you may, Frenchmen admit the national antipathy. In 
Italy, in Germany, in Spain, the travelling Gaul will confess, 
often to some exceptional English friend of the highway, more 
freely if that friend be not English but rather Seotch or Irish. 
There are indeed races that would stand by us to the last, from 
sympathy with our constitutional regard for liberty. But peoples 
of such kind, like the Sicilians or Schleswig-Holsteiners, are still 
pondering, in doubt and gloom, the causes of that lukewarm and 
treacherous support from England which handed them over to 
Absolute masters, after stripping them of their old constitutional 
rights. 

Such is the feeling towards us on the Continent, when distant 
cannon-sounds at Gibraltar set men speculating on the point at 
which war, possibly, Aas broken out. But it is not only at the 
portal of the Mediterranean that our trusty servants know the 
precarious condition of “ the thirty years’ peace,” now “ rising forty 
years”: our ships sail under secret orders. And it may be said 
that the seal has virtually been torn open in one unlucky quarter, 
by American diplomacy, ever rough and frank. The Yankee 
mariners of the Northern fisheries have been making systematic 
encroachments on the rights of British fishers, secured generally 
by international usage, and specifically by treaty. Under the 
treaty, American fishers cannot approach within three miles of the 
English grounds except at certain places mentioned ; but a ques- 
tion has arisen as to the construction of the treaty in a special 
point: in the case of bays, is the distance of three miles to be cal- 
culated from the line connecting headland with headland, as the 
English lawyers insist; or is it to be calculated from the beach, as 
the Americans insist? In the latter case, it would admit Ameri- 
can fishers within the Bay of Fundy. The men of Massachusetts 
insist on their view of the right, and will probably act on it; the 
English Government has sent armed ships to resist the encroach- 
ment; and it is possible that by this time guns have been heard 
in the waters of New Brunswick as well as in the waters of Mount 
Atlas. 

It is an ugly dispute; and ali the worse for riyht being clearly 
on our side, while policy may force the American Government into 
the position of backing the encroachment; even to extremities. It 
would be embarrassing at any time for the officials at Washington 
to disclaim the interests of the men of Massachusetts, the staple of 
the Republican navy ; but it would be especially so just at the time 
of a Presidential election. On the other hand, if England concede 
so clear a right to mere stronghanded encroachment, what has be- 
come of her moral force in the world ? She would proclaim her- 
self like the ready-cooked pigs in the Land of Cockaigne. It is, 
indeed, mainly the interests of her colonists which are at stake ; 
and if she could rely on their loyalty, the cost of maintaining them 
against encroachment might be cheerfully incurred; but who can 
caloulate beforehand the territorial results of an Anglo-American 
war ! 

Justice and the letter of the law are so clearly on the British 
side, that the Americans would surely concede, if the British case 
were kept before them in a manner to prevent the dispute from 
branching out, and to rest it firmly on justice and international 
usage. It has to be maintained in the face of one of the ablest 
lawyers of the day, who is ae to be absolutely the most un- 








scrupulous politician,—Daniel Webster, for whom it will probably 
furnish the occasion of a special mission to this country. To con- 
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duct the case properly, we need a man as able, and capable of main- | 


taining a position on the very highest grounds. We may possess 
such a man amongst us; but would he take office under a slinking 
Government, which dares not state its own intentions even to its 
own faction, and whose Foreign Secretary distinguished himself so 
peculiarly in the Mathercase? Firmness, noble feeling, and frank- 
ness, should characterize the diplomacy on our side; such qualities 
would be stronger than war-ships, and less costly far; but at pre- 
sent, to confront our position explicitly, we seem to be debarred 
from calling such qualities to our official service. And yet it is 
important that we should do so. The greatest “friend to peace” 
cannot expect that the thirty or forty years’ armistice should last 
for ever; and when it does cease, the important question for us 
will be, how the contending interests shall be distributed? Many 
combinations might be feared or desired, but in one all others 
would be merged: if England and America should happen to be 
on the same side, they might defy the world. How lamentable, 
then, if we should be divided by a mackerel, or by a misconception 
on the subject of cod! 


THE BAD PRIESTS OF IRELAND. 

More than one political friend has challenged our attention to the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic priests during the elections in Ire- 
land, as being dangerous to the free exercise of the Parliamentary 
franchise, and as being still more fatal to religious toleration. It is 
not, says one correspondent, who has several times aided us with 
his pen, a religious question, but a social and political one; for we 
have nothing to do with the faith of the persons in question. 

** You will agree with me, I am sure, that no one has any right whatever 
to dictate to his neighbour what he should believe or what he should not be- 
lieve. If our neighbour’s conduct be upright, if he follow the Divine precept 
of doing as he would be done by, we must not investigate too closely by what 
— of moral and religious reflection he may have arrived at that practical 
resuit. 





**Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 

On each I judge thy foe.’ 

“ T repeat, that the question is Soaial-political, not a religious one. Apart, 
then, from the subject of delief, the Roman Catholic religion is objectionable 
only on two grounds. First, on account of the auricular confession ; se- 
condly, with regard to the purchase of prayers by a money payment for the 
release of souls in purgatory. 

‘By the latter, confiding Romanists may be induced to leave their pro- 
perty to the Church, in preference to leaving it, as they naturally ought to 
do, to their relatives : by the former, the priesthood obtain an objection- 
able influence over the domestic ties of private families, and theo these 
individuals over the state : and this evil may arise independently of the great 
abuse that auricular confession is guovertially open to, in the ministration of 
its ordinance, by unscrupulous immoral men. 

“To keep in eheck their ambitious designs and the extension of their 
power, Roman Catholic priests should be precluded by law from interfering 
with the free exercise of the elective franchise; which law, in order 
not to appear an invidious one, should extend to the priests and pastors of all 
denominations of religion. 

* As a precedent to this principle, clergymen of the Established Church 
are already disqualified from sitting as Members in the House of Commons ; 
and this surely is a step in the right direction.” 


Our correspondent is right in supposing that our opinion is not 
very dissimilar to his; but such difference as there is appears to 


us to be of vital importance, touching in fact the very cardinal 
question upon which active intervention must be determined. The | 


conduct of a great number of Roman Catholic priests—perhaps of 
the majority, though it is really im 
fact in that land of hyperbole—has been very bad. The prostitu- 
tion of the altar to purposes of intimidation and coercion of voters 
against their better feelings—the studied incitements of hatred 
against individuals—the canting and fraudulent use of old tradi- 
tional fictions—the active lead of mischievous mobs—are acts at 
least so frequent, that they are taken to characterize the conduct 
of the.class in general; and they deserve the strongest condemna- 
tion that we can employ. 

But while we admit that gigantic evil, let us not be guided in 
our own conduct by blind resentment. Let us not be so far under 
the dominion of those bad men, that they can determine, by oppo- 
sition, what we shall do. The bad Irish priesthood is a weed that 

ows out of the soil, as it has been cultivated. That it is inherent 
in the nature of things as they are, is proved by the fact that we 
all expected it to be precisely what it has been. From the antece- 
dents we calculated, before the election, the results as they have 
happened; and now that the results are before us, let us not be so 
blinded by the spectacle as to forget the antecedents. Even Rome 
might fairly allege some “extenuating circumstances” in those 
antecedents. The priests behave as a spiritual sort of faction- 
fighters, as Irish brawlers at public-houses, as excited hodmen— 
at worst, as low ruflians—ruffians low in organization, in training, | 
in knowledge. But they behave as they are. They are faction- 
fighters, brawlers, hodmen; they not only belong to the same race 
as the low-browed monkey-muzzled unfortunates who swarm into | 
England to do the lower work of our towns and fields, but they | 
belong to the same socially-depressed class—are bred in it, bred | 
with it, and breed into it again. A priest is one of the race of hod- 
men elected to be the priest of his Nind : he professes the “ true | 
faith” as it is understood at Rome; and the chief of that true faith 
must perforce accept him, act through him, and thus far give to 
his inf uence the stamp of universal authority. He is a bad instru- 
ment—all the worse for being at once the master and the slave of the 
sympathies of his race and class; and yet Rome is in great part 
fain to shape her Irish policy according to her instruments. they 


are bad instruments, but they cannot be otherwise, and they cannot 
be rejected by the authority to whom they offer themselves. 


| cultivate that, its wholesome extirpator. 


ssible to ascertain the plain | 


| another, in the same direction. 


But when our correspondent proposes to interfere with their in- 
terference, he proposes what cannot be done without adopting the 
inquisitorial and oppressive polity to which those v.cious instru- 
ments belong; nor without weakening, even to destruction, the 
very force that is to overcome them. You can exclude clergymen 
of the English Church from the House of Commons, you might 
exclude Romish priests; that would be the parallel case. You 
might even deprive Romish priests of their vote, though English 
clergymen are not so deprived. To vote, and to sit in Parliament, 
are specific acts, which must be exercised according to a technical 
form, and may be subjected to the action of law when they come 
under view in the process. But to interfere between the priest 
and his charge is difficult. Still more when the religious tolerance 
on which we ought to rely obliges us, in treating secular matters, 
to ignore distinctions of faith. And to interfere between citizen 
and citizen in confidential converse, would call upon us to adopt a 
police fit only for Austria. Intervention of that kind, therefore, 
1s impracticable in itself, and would be mischievous if it were not 
| impracticable. 

Another kind of intervention is quite practicable, and wholly 
| beneticial. We can enter into a rivalry with the priest for posses- 
sion of his charge. In doing so, we can attack the priest-weed at 
its very root, in the very soil to which it is indigenous. It is 
under compulsory ethics that Ultramontane Catholicism thrives, es- 
pecially the base, truculent Catholicism in question : thorough free- 
dom, an open atmosphere of thought onl speech, is fatal to it. 
The priest is influential over his fellow peasants, and fellow men- 
dicants, and fellow hodmen, because he is more learned than they ; 
but his learning is spurious, and he knows it. If his French is 
not the French of Stratford-atte-Bow, his astronomy is the astro- 
nomy of Cullen at Rome, which teaches palpable lies that cannot 
endure the presence of Rosse’s telescope. With his low cunning, 
the priest can beguile the voters: let those who have a victory 
over him at heart keep those voters better informed. That 
is the true intervention. And the process is already at work 
| on a magnificent scale, with the finest promise. The Na- 
tional system of Education is rearing up a generation with 
a knowledge of Protestant physics and mathematics and histories, 
which generation will shortly be the voters of Ireland. Meanwhile, 
too, society itself is moving in a body—ay, even the priests with 
it. The fact that Roman Catholics send their sons to the 
Queen’s Colleges, coupled with the other great fact that, Papal 
prohibitions notwithstanding, priests are readily found to be mi- 
nisters for those Colleges, attest the still greater fact, that a spon- 
taneous emancipation is going on among the Irish Catholics, 
Those facts do not lose their importance by our having mentioned 
them before. On the contrary, every day adds proof that the new 
form of free Catholicism is the true antagonism to the low priest- 
hood; and if we would expunge the rank hedge-weed, we should 
But we cannot do so by 
Austrian methods of social espionage and individual coercion. ‘The 
Queen’s Colleges, national education, Rosse’s teleseope—such are 


| types of the great influence which is already beginning to overcome 


the baser influence; and our duty is only to at the ground free 
for the steady but not slow advance of that high and healthy in- 
fluence. 


LONDON 





UNIVERSITY : REPORT OF THE 
SENATE'S COMMITTEE. 

Twice within the year we have called the attention of our readers 
to the efforts made by the Graduates of London University to ob- 
tain a place in the corporation which grants the diplomas of their 
degrees, and a share in its government. These efforts are at last 
on the point of being crowned with success ; though, as in all strug- 
gles where there are well-balanced opposing parties, and reasons in 
plenty to be urged on both sides, even success means only com- 
promise. The whole object conceived and aimed at is not grasped 
at once, but a step towards it is gained, and experience will show 
whether the results of this step forwards justify another, and then 
It is in this gradual way that all 
our liberties have been secured, by a tentative progress,—a pro- 
gress which refuses to drop the substance, tested by experience, in 
order to grasp at the shadow, whose virtues rest on the less solid 
basis of inference and hope. The Select Committee appointed by 
the Senate to consider the requests of the Graduates, and how far 
it was advisable to recommend to the Crown to grant them, have 
presented a report, in which this our English habit of mind is very 
marked. It was printed in some of the daily papers, without au- 
thority, just before the elections began to concentrate upon them- 
selves the attention that most people give to public matters; 
but there is no doubt that it is authentic, and may - considered as 
the final act of this long and pertinacious struggle, though it is not 
impossible that a slight modification of detail may be found an 
improvement before the plan be submitted to the Secretary of 
State. 

The report points out, that the London University differs from 
the older English Universities in that it does not teach, but simply 
tests by examination, and therefore has no staff of Professors or 
Tutors, and exercises no jurisdiction over the students of its affi- 
liated Colleges; whereas the older Universities do all these things 
—have moreover great revenues and patronage, and “ preside over 
the moral, social, intellectual, and pecuniary interests” of the 
various classes of resident Graduates. The analogy therefore at- 
tempted to be set up by the Graduates as one ground of their 


claim appears to the Select Committee to have no validity ; besides 
which, the Graduates are reminded how very insignificant a part 
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the Graduates of the older Universities are really allowed to take | not been found to answer; and the recommendation of the Com- 
jn their government. It is furthermore urged, that the London | mittee just as effectually opens the Senate to really distinguished 


University has hitherto discharged its appointed duties with per- 
fect satisfaction to those concerned, and that this fact increases the 
difficulty of recommending any change in its constitution. The 
Graduates and the public are less interested in the reasonings of 
the Select Committee than in the results at which they have prac- 
tically arrived; but it is impossible to avoid noticing that these 
reasonings are in some measure mistaken or irrelevant. The dif- 
ference between the London University and Cambridge and Oxford 
is pushed far beyond what facts would justify. Probably the ex- 
aggeration arises from that habitual confusion between the Uni- 
yersities and their constituent Colleges which seems to cling, 
in spite of repeated correction and even personal experience, to 
all by statements affecting Oxford and Cambridge. Practi- 
cally, neither at Cambridge nor at Oxford has the Univer- 
sity conducted the educational processes of the place for seve- 
ral centuries. The University exercises at both places the smallest 
ssible influence over the moral, social, jatellectual, and still 
fess over the pecuniary interests of any of its members. Its fune- 
tions are really limited in practice very nearly to what are the 
statutable functions of the London University-—to fixing the course 
of education, appointing examiners, and conferring degrees. The 
reference to the small powers intrusted to the Graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge is disarmed by the fact that the London Graduates 
asked for powers still less extensive; and by the more important 
fact that Oxford and Cambridge are both vehemently struggling, 
and with rapidly approaching success, to upset the oligarchies that 
have cramped their energies and impeded their progress. Alto- 
gether, this argument from the older Universities 1s weak and un- 
tenable. Nor is it clear why the admirable discharge of its duties 
by the Senate considered as an examining board should operate to 
the prevention of the incorporation of the University Graduates as 
a partially self-governing body, since that incorporation would be 
in no way likely to interfere with those duties, but would enable 
the University to discharge others, which the Senate has hitherto 
been incompetent or unwilling to attend to, and a failure with re- 
spect to which was, if we mistake not, a main cause of the perti- 
nacity with which the Graduates have maintained their efforts. 

It is pleasant, however, to observe that the reasonings of the 
Select Committee have little connexion with their recommenda- 
tions,—as though the Committee had been divided in opinion, and 
the changes to be recommended had been stated according to the 
wishes of one party and the reasoning in favour of these changes 
according to ate of the other party; a division of labour highly 
promotive of unanimity, and a favourite method with what are 
called public men of practical minds. Indeed, one sees it constantly 
when a man is only concerned with himself, that he will adopt 
one set of reasonings, and tack on to them the conclusion that be- 
longs to a totally different set. Parliamentary candour—one 
might say, even universal Whig philosophy—consists mainly of 
this marriage of contraries. Whatever the cause be, this report 
certainly exhibits the phenomenon. For after discharging 
itself of its reasoning, it immediately proceeds to recommend 
a scheme, which, though it falls short of that sketched in the 
Graduates’ memorial, yet at once incorporates the Graduates 
in the University, establishes a Convocation with the right of 
meeting at stated periods, to offer suggestions and receive commu- 


nications from the Senate, though its consent is essential only for | 


the acceptance of a new charter; and proposes that the Crown be 
advised to admit three Graduates at once into the Senate, and for 
the future to select from their number from time to time to fill 
occasional vacancies. The Graduates, following the analogy of the 
older Universities, had wished that all Graduates of three years’ 
standing should be members of Convocation, and that Convocation 
should meet under its own officers whenever and wherever they 
saw occasion, to hold discussion and record its opinion. The Select 
Committee propose that Convocation consist of all Masters of Arts, 
all who have been, are, or shall be University Scholars, the senior 
half of the Doctors of Medicine, and the senior fifty of the Law 
Graduates; and that it shall meet de jure twice a year, and extra- 
ordinarily when the Senate sees reason to summon it. It is urged 
by the Select Committee, that a Convocation composed of all Gra- 
duates of three years’ standing would be too numerous. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the members of 
the Senate at Cambridge and Oxford are more numerous 

the Graduates of London are likely to be for some 
time, and that only a small portion would in ordinary 
cases attend the discussions, while the possession of the privilege 
would confer additional value on the B.A. degree. Supposing, 
however, the principle of selection to be conceal there remains a 
doubt whether the plan stated above is altogether the wisest that 
could be suggested. It seems to give the M.D.s a very unfair ad- 
vantage. For the M.D. is not, like the M.A. degree, a test of 
higher attainments than the first degree; and the numbers who 
proceed to it are far above the proportion of those who proceed to 
the higher degrees in Artsand Law. The effect of the Committee’s 
recommendation will therefore be to give undue preponderance to 
the medical element ia the University, already perhaps unduly 


elevated by the circumstance of the great number of medical gradu- 
ates constantly resident in London. There are other objections to the 
details of the scheme, which may yet be obviated. Few persons will 
be disposed to blame the Select Committee for not acceding lite- 
rally to the request of the Graduates to be permitted for the 
fature to elect a certain number of the members of the Senate. 
The mixture of Crown nominees and elected representatives has 


Graduates, thus securing the very desirable object of offering a 
position of eminence and influence as the powentef distinction in 
academical studies. The tone of the report is at once cautious and 
conciliatory. Its recommendations are a real concession to the 
desires of the Graduates, while they do not seem to afford the least 
ground for fear lest the power intrusted to Convocation should be 
capable of being turned to purposes not strictly academical. The 
Committee recognize that the Graduates are animated by a genuine 
interest in the continued success of the University, and by the 
desire of the personal dignity which is associated with the 
performance of active and honourable functions in its ser- 
vice. ‘These are sentiments,” they remark, “ which we desire 
to encourage.” They are sentiments, we may add, which in 
these days it is more than ever desirable to encourage. Many 
public posts that once were held to confer dignity on those who 
filled them are sinking lower and lower in the estimation 
of gentlemen. It is well to attempt to counteract this tendency 
by the development of a sphere of activity in which men of refined 
habits and cultivated mind will have no oceasion to shrink from 
coming forward and exerting themselves. Our scholars and our 
men of science should not altogether lose the habit of concerted 
action and of public discussion. The time may not be so far distant 
when the experience and promptitude acquired in such an arena as 
the Convocation of the London University may be serviceable in a 
wider field ; and the London University itself may be—must be, in- 
deed—one powerful instrument for elevating the tone and increasing 
the knowledge of our middle-class politicians, But, apart from this 
consideration, the constitution of a learned corporation is in itself 
a ground of rejoicing. It not only strengthens the bond of union 
between those who form it, but enables them to act far more 
effectively upon public opinion, and the progress of knowledge and 
civilization, than they could do as individuals. Corporations were 
once fortresses of liberty against kings and feudal lords. They 
may be again fortresses of independence, knowledge, and liberality, 
against mob-tyranny, fanaticism, and prejudice. May the London 
Graduates wear wisely the privileges they have so fairly won, and 
prove themselves worthy of the next step, by the moderation and 
patriotism with which they make use of the one which is now, 
we trust, without further opposition to be conceded to them. 


THE NEW SEWER COMMISSION AND ITS PROSPECTS. 
Tue Metropolitan Commission of Sewers has proclaimed itself to 
be a delusion. It is one of those costly things on which we pride 
ourselves, called “the recognition of a public want”; while it only 
pretends to be a means towards providing for that want. Its re- 
cent improvement really consists in its candour. The newly-ap- 
pointed conclave of fourteen gentlemen, including only five of the 
old body, form the fourth Commission which has been established, 
ostensibly, no¢ to supersede local authorities in mere matters of 
routine and detail, but “to accomplish a system of general drain- 
age”: such is the declaration of Major Dawson, with the concur- 
rence of the entire body. It is now past the middle of 1852, and 
yet, he says, “the public are very nearly in the same state and 
position as when we first entered office in January 1849”: with 
two limited exceptions, “not even the surface of the ground has 
been broken for the introduction of any main sewer.” 

The causes for this untoward state of things appear to be two- 
fold. In the first place, the Commission was wrongly composed ; 
and in this part of his confession Major Dawson is not quite ex- 
plicit, probably because his own perceptions are not quite explicit. 
He says that the first Commission did nothing, ‘ owing to a spirit 
of rivalry between the chief officers,” each of whom had a plan of 
his own; the second Commission, throwing open the plan-making 
to the engineer profession at large, was overlaid by the mass of 
designs thrown upon it, two hundred and sixty in number; the 
third did its utmost in digesting those designs, and preparing a 
plan of its own: and thus stands the fourth Commission, with an 
inherited plan, and nothing more. It is not a perfect statement ; 
for the rivalry was not merely between the plans of the two chief 
officers, but between the old notions and the new; and that rivalry 
still lurks in the Commission. There were old Commissioners, de- 
sirous of maintaining the status quo, and new Commissioners filled 
with the new ideas of reciprocal drainage and scientific manuring, 
combined with effective water-supply, and burning to carry out 
their plans; and the Commission did about as much as might be 
expected from a joint commission for the settlement of Europe, in- 
cluding Prince Metternich, the Count de Chambord, Louis Blanc, 
and Mazzini. The old obstructives of the most marked and exas- 
perated kind were eliminated; the most ardent reformers elimi- 
nated themselves; the engineers were killed off, or fled under pres- 
sure of anxiety; and the Commission gradually became less and 
less distinguished,—collapsing into Sir John Burgoyne and chorus. 
We have yet to see how far the nine fresh gentlemen are to be 
effective as an infusion of “ new blood.” ° 

But what are the newly-constituted Commissioners about to do 
with the plan which deseends to them from their p rs ?— 
Nothing. Under the new Commission, their powers are somewhat 
altered. On agricultural or horticultural lands their rate must be 
imposed only on one-fourth of the clear annual value; virtually 
limiting the rate to one fourth of its amount as compared with that 
on other species of property. At the same time, the Commissioners 
are empowered to levy a rate of sixpence instead of threepence in the 
pound. With that increased power, after paying off their debt, 
they will have in hand, at the close of the year ending July 1853, 
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a balance of 96,300/.: the “extraordinary works” urgently needed 
will cost about 244,000/.; so that, with economy and diligence, at 
the end of a year, the Commissioners will have about two-fifths 
of the sum now needed for fragmentary and local operations; ad- 
journing the question of a general system sine die. 

And they really cannot help it. To be plain, it must have been 
intended thus. e Commission was appointed to satisfy a “cry,” 
but not to do the thing which that cry demanded. One fact will 
prove this assertion. The general system is estimated to cost more 
than 1,000,000/.; of course the actual cost would be at least double. 
The Commissioners very probably thought that the cost of such a 
general system should not be charged upon the occupants for the 
time being ; and therefore, even if they had had rating-powers suf- 
ficient to call in a subsidy of a million sterling with another. be- 
hind it,—which they had not,—they were quite right in seeking 
to raise the money by loan.* They found several public bodies 
willing to advance the sums required; but their own powers did 
not enable them to give the required security. Exactly the same 
difficulty as that which arrested the extramural interment; and 
the official sequel was the same. The Commissioners asked Go- 
vernment for the requisite powers ; which were promised, or under- 
stood to be seal: but the needful bill was never introduced 
into Parliament. In lieu of that, Parliament was “ inadvertently” 
suffered to pass, without opposition, a motion reducing the rating 
power of the Commission to threepence in the pound. The last 
error has been partially remedied ; but the bill is still a prospective 
myth. Is it not evident that the Government had no real inten- 
tion that the Commission should “accomplish a general system of 
drainage,” but only that it should keep up a show of intending ? 

That for which the Commission is shown, ex facto, to have been 
intended, is done ; and by a few partial palliatives, by draining 
some of the worst and most choked districts, the Commission has 
staved off the matter even until this year 1852; while the Govern- 
ment for the time being still kept up a character for aspiring after 
“Sanitary Reform”! 

If the Government for the time being had not pretended to es- 
tablish a Commission “to accomplish a general system of drain- 
age,” perhaps the public might have insisted on a Government 
that would really appoint such a Commission : but the public did 
not insist. Meanwhile, the Cholera has passed Erzeroum and has 
reached Warsaw; and our London Sesthgends are still as 
crowded, our water-supply is still as poor, and “ the Thames,” 
says Major Dawson, “is still as impure as ever.” 

* For such a purpose, we believe that it would have been an act of pious 
patriotism to use the national cash, once for all, and to bequeath the great 
work to posterity without the “debt.” But present notions do not coun- 
tenance such sacrifices, 


MURDER BY A HARMLESS LUNATIC. 

Since we have begun to point out the necessity for placing lunatics 
under some kind of responsible treatment, there has been a con- 
spiracy of events to enforce that position. In our number for the 
24th July several cases were recorded of mischief inflicted by 
beings unaccountable for their actions. Last week, one Of those 
persons whom we had previously mentioned again appeared in a 
court of justice as an obstructor of the public business. The by- 
standers in court laughed when the eccentric gentleman proclaimed 
himself to be acting on behalf of the Crown, and when he performed 
some kind of mummery, with the help of his Indian chief, Peter ; 
but assuredly the laughter was misplaced. Either the intruder 
was committing one of the gravest offences against public 
decorum, or he was in a condition that should provoke the 
greatest compassion: either he ought to have been severely 
punished for an outrage on decency, or steps ought at once 
to be taken to prevent his eccentricities from assuming a 
more mischievous form. When once a man ceases to be under 
his own control, when once his actions become so incoherent in 
themselves that they cannot be calculated by ordinary rules, it 
is necessary to seek some special safeguard ; and the fact that such 
eccentricities are for the time purely “absurd” does not disprove 
such necessity. The week affords a melancholy illustration of the 
progress from the absurd to the tragic. ; 

It is not very long since William Thomas, the matricide of Bir- 
kenhead, was a harmless lunatic. “There appeared to have been 
something wrong about his head for nearly a year”; and his mo- 
ther often alluded to the circumstance. “Tor the last twelve 
months he seemed to be getting foolish.” “ About six or seven 
weeks ago,” said a medical witness at the inquest, “his mother 
called me in to see him. He complained of his head; he was 
also suffering from drowsiness, and betrayed other symptoms indi- 
cating an excited state of the brain. He was bled, and other ap- 
propriate remedies were used with a view of abating the excite- 
ment; and at the end of a fortnight he felt well, and able to go to 
work.” Two or three weeks ago his mother again summoned the 
medical man. “ His headache appeared relieved; and to me he 
spoke quite rationally ; but his mother informed me, that he occa- 
sionally mdde absurd remarks, and was odd in his manner.” Blis- 
tering and “ lowering remedies ” — palliated the growing ma- 
lady. On Friday last, the same medical man had some conversa- 
tion with his mother, who spoke of removing him to an asylum if 
he became worse. “ He answered me quite rationally, and I 
thought his mental derangement was only temporary.” 

William Thomas had always been harmless. ‘“ He was never 
violent in his conduct,” said the brother; but “ there had been a 
difference in his manner about a week before this occurred: he 
seemed to be getting gradually worse.” ‘“ Whenever I went in 
lately he ordered me out of the house.” ‘“ His mother,” said the 








surgeon, “ never complained to me of his using any violence, but 
only of his absurd remarks.” “ My mother and William.” i 
Samuel, a little brother, “ generally agreed very well. She wag 
always kind to him, and he generally to her, except that sometimes 
he would sauce her”; and lately “ they had had no quarrel, but 
two or three days before I h him sauce her.” 

The progress of the malady is very clear. For about a year 
William Thomas had been “foolish.” About six weeks ago his 
head ached, he became drowsy, and was conscious of inability to 
work. About a fortnight afterwards, he was again drowsy, and 
his “absurd remarks” began to be more talked of. About a week 
later there was a more decided “ difference”; he manifested a dis- 
like of his brother Joseph, and ordered him out of the house; and 
the little brother noticed that he “sauced” his mother. Still, down 
to Friday last, the most educated person with whom he seems to 
have come in contact, the medical man, “ thought his mental de- 
rangement was only temporary.” Not many hours after that 
opinion was formed, the little brother Samuel is awakened by his 
mother’s struggles in the endeavour to escape from murder. In 
vain : the madman overcomes her—takes her life—carries her down 
stairs—buries her in the garden ; and the witnesses of his gradual 
advance in madness—those who testify that “he had never been 
violent ”—who had been simply struck with his “absurd remarks” 
——who thought blisters and “ lowering ” treatment suflicient to stave 
off “his temporary mental derangement ”—became witnesses at 
the Coroner's inquest over the body of his mother. 

The story is one that has been often told, and after the event we 
can moralize it at leisure. William had never been violent, but 
only absurd ; and until he had taken that life which cannot be re- 
called, it was thought rational to let him go at large. After the 
event—after that fatal mischief, not to be repaired, we all of us 
join in thinking it foolish that prompt steps were not taken to se- 
eure his companions against the possible aberrations of a man 
whose actions were beyond control or calculation. It is true that 
he had never been violent, had only been absurd ; but still, we re- 
flect, his conduct was not amenable to the same restraints which 
act upon other men. And it was irrational to presume that al- 
though he never had been violent he would not be so, if his excited 
brain should conceive some insane motive for indignation, or some 
morbid notion of a destined calamity. There is nothing which we 
now think ought to have been done for the safety of others in 
restraining William Thomas, which does not equally apply to 
other men without self-control, although their actions for the 
time may be only “ absurd.” 





EXCURSION-TRAINS A DANGEROUS NUISANCE. 

“ Hatr-a-crown, there and back ”—an excursion-train starts on 
Sunday, lands you at the most celebrated place within thirty miles 
of London, allows you some hours for roaming, and brings you 
back—all for the low sum of two-and-sixpence. It is very tempt- 
ing, and vast numbers rush for the train. The station can scarcely 
hold them. Carriages of all kinds are prepared to receive them. 
Some who pay third-class fare are pleased to find that they are 
stowed away in second-class, or even, as we have read, in first-class 
carriages. But some may find themselves—the case is not a suppo- 
sition—seated in an uncovered box immediately behind the engine- 
tender; enjoying the breeze, which would be delightful if it were 
not thickly diluted with smoke and ashes from the engine, and 
with that cloud of steam which is occasionally a thick dose of 
mist, and occasionally a sudden sprinkling of artificial shower. 
The working man and his wife have put on their Sunday clothes; 
for part of the pleasure consists in setting forth the outward man, 
—and woman, of course—in circumstances suited to the gayety 
and the amenity of the scene: those clothes have cost them per- 
haps not less than 5/. a piece; for even working men find that a 
broad-cloth coat, with vest and trousers moderately genteel, to 
say nothing of stock and hat, will “ mount up ”; and the silk gown 
which the lady wears has been chosen with an eye to durability as 
well as gayety, and might have lasted for years. But under that 
shower of dust and ashes from the portable Vesuvius, their clothes 
are speckled all over with stains, and the two-and-sixpenny ride 
has proved a disastrous expense. Surely these incidents should 
have been included in the advertisement. “There and back, in 
an uncovered box, under the immediate infiuence of the engine, 
only two-and-sixpence.” If the advertisement were conceived in 
that form, it would be an honourable invitation; but as it is, the 
excursionist is inveigled. He intended only to go to Windsor, 
and it is against his will that he is carried by force to Windsor and 
stains ! 

“ There and back, only two-and-sixpence ”—but it is a mercy if 
he gets his “ back” in for the money. He may, indeed; but 
when he regains the outer station, and finds a train waiting there 
for a few minutes, while an excited mob endeavours to squeeze it- 
self through the doors, in and out, but mostly “ im,” he feels that 
he has about as much chance of getting into the carriage as the 
last pair of boots or the extra pair of trousers has of getting into 
the carpet-bag which has still to receive the greater part of the 
traveller’s wardrobe. He is like the last mouthful of beef which 
the most servile and peremptory of Abyssinian attentions cannot 
force into the mouth of the grandee, but is fain to cut off at the 
lips with a knife: so he is cut off at the carriage-door by the pe- 
remptory guard, who repels him with injured indignation at so 
unreasonable a requirement as “room” in the train. “ Room ¢ 
in an excursion-train! The excursionist finds himself a mortified 
and much inconvenienced embodiment of “ surplus population ” ; 
and he must find some other course, by “ the next train. 
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wanaieel to make his entrance, even as the mob entered the 


Tuileries in Paris, spe then reckon up the advantages which 
he has secured. Perchance he has friends and relations, making 
up his own party; but mr are scattered like the lost tribes of 
Israel, and possibly it is only when he reaches town that he finds 
out whether his children have been smashed or not. That his 
daughters have escaped without particular injury from the drunken 
ruffians near whom they sat—that the clothes have not been much 
injured in the scramble—and that the expenses of the two-and- 
sixpenny trip, when happily effected, prove to be such as a man 
of his cireumstances, with saving and care, will be able to meet in 
time—are subjects for grateful reflection. 

Because, indeed, on some lines his fate might have been far dif- 
ferent. There are lines, as we see this week by the accident on 
the South-eastern Railway, on which, if a man looks out of win- 
dow to view the prospect, or to see whither the train is ing 
him, his head shall be knocked off by a bridge-wall. On those 
lines, allowing quite sufficient room, and no more, for the carriages 
and the bodies of the passengers within, there is no margin for 
heads of the curious. On other lines, where they allow as little 
margin, some remnant of humanity has induced the directors to 
put iron rods across the window, so that the poor passengers are 
caged in, and cannot hurt themselves by looking abroad. 

n such cases, the only mischief that can be done is by some- 
thing that shall invade the carriage itself : but even this is not im- 
possible, as we all know when great excursion-trains are imported 
upon lines that have not machinery too strong and are not too ex- 
act in the matter of time. The immense moving obstruction be- 
comes a fruitful source of collision, itself an infliction and a victim. 
An excursion-train, as we saw last week at Burnley, is a thing 
whose destiny the pointsman may sometimes not know how to di- 
rect ; and the immense holyday-making may finish, according to the 
unconscious dictate of an amateur pointsman, at home, or in a 
smash at the siding. The advertisements should mention these 
contingencies ; for they are all thrown in, though it is only at the 
small charge of two-and-sixpence 





ing that he has been more fortunate, and that he has | 


only b colour, and granting that the fog had something to do 
with the man’s “ mistake,”—still it was at least a mistake; but 
whose? “Qui facit per alium facit per se”: the mistake made by 


the man was a mistake made vy the Company; and, supposing it 
only a mistake, on whom should the consequences fall? Not on 
the passengers, who did not make it; but on the Company, which 
did. The fact is, however, that inattention is precisely one of the 
general and fertile causes of accident; and inattention is one form 
of indiscipline. Now discipline is as needful in railway as in naval 
or military affairs; and in either of those categories “ mistakes” 
are not admitted in exculpation. Relieve a company from the 
consequences of not enforcing attention, and any jury will pereeive 
how much more often railway servants would make a “ mistake” 
between a green flag and a red one. 

It is clear that Mr. Laing has no respect of persons, and regards 
railway-passengers as mere pretenders to feeling. Many people 
laugh at humanitarians who would abstain from hurting insects— 
the laughers contending that insects feel no pain; Mr. Laing ex- 
tends that assertion to railway-passengers, in whom “ nervous 
shock” is the factitious product of me and legal chicanery. 
He disbelieves in the physical consequences of collision. If such 
consequences be insisted on, he has still a resource ; and he defines 
the value of a railway-passenger with a frightful equation— 

“Supposing that, by one of their express-trains some evening, half-a-dozen 
Bishops, or the Lord Chancellor, should be travelling, and, although the 
company paid wages and used every exertion to obtain the best men, one of 
their servants should hold out a wrong flag or give a wrong signal, and any 
of these dignified persons were injured, why should the company be called 
upon to pay 10,000/. for a Bishop, or 20,000/. for a Lord Chancellor, while 
they only paid their 2}. per mile, like any ordinary passenger ? The Carriers 
Act provided that special compensation should not be paid for goods carried 
at the ordinary rates; and valuable goods, as for instance bullion or silk, if 
the carrier were required to be responsible for them, were charged at higher 
rates. All that he wanted was to apply the same principle to Bishops and to 
~ Lord Chancellor as was now applicable to bales of silk or chests of bul- 
won, 

Adopting Sydney Smith, in reverse, Mr. Laing makes light of 
Bishops. A contemporary makes merry with the notion of treatin 
a crate of crockery and Lord St. Leonards “ on the same principle,” 
both labelled “ Glass—with care”; or, he might have added, “A 








A NEW GOODS-CARRYING CLAUSE. 
“VoLeNTI non fit injuria”—if passengers are willing to travel | 
and be smashed or crippled, they cannot complain or recover 
damages. That is the doctrine nakedly and formally advanced by | 
the Brighton Railway Company, in its annual report and in the | 
mouth of its Chairman. It is forgotten that the publie does not 
exercise an unrestrained will in the matter; since, by privileges | 
and special laws, railway companies have been enabled to super- | 
sede the old modes of conveyance, and to take the highways, with 
all the carriages, into their own hands. The willingness of the 

ublic to travel and be crippled, therefore, is not to be presumed 

rom the fact, that, travelling, it és crippled. It claims damages, 
and gets them; whereupon the Brighton and South Coast Rail- | 
way Company feels aggrieved, as by a hardship. But there is | 
balm in Gilead, and the hurt Company puts its trust in the pro- 
gress of enlightened civilization. 

“With regard to compensations,” says the report, “the Directors will | 
only observe, that they believe the time is approaching when the common | 
sense of juries, or the interference of the Legislature, will set some limit to | 
the system under which extortionate fines are inflicted upon railway com- 
panies for accidents altogether beyond their control, and resulting from some 
momentary act of inattention, or want of presence of mind, on the part of 
some one out of the many hundred servants in their employment, however 
carefully the best men may have been selected for their respective situations.” 

The only fit reply to such a hope should be given by a gamin 
de Londres—* Don’t you wish you may get it ?” Juries will ne- 
ver advance backwards so far as to perceive the irresponsibility 
of railway managers for all those “ accidents ” which are trace- 
able to known and preventible causes ; nor will they be expedited 
on that backward route by such arguments as those of Mr. Laing 
in support of this new irresponsible doctrine. If any one could 
succeed, he ought, since he unites in his person almost every 
qualification: he has been a barrister and practised in persuasives 
for railway interests; he has been an oflicial controller of railways ; 
he isa Member of Parliament ; and he is head of a great railway 
company. Perhaps without these qualifications for success, past 
and present, he would not have ventured upon so monstrous a 
doctrine, which he puts in its most monstrous form ; insisting that 
the accidents arise “ from no neglect or want of forethought, nor 
from false economy, but from the individual carelessness of men 
employed, and are as purely accidents as if the tyre of a wheel had 
been broken, or a train had been struck by lightning from heaven.” 
Thus, actus Dei and actus Directorum are equivalent expressions! 
This begs the whole question. We have repeatedly shown that 
railway accidents arise from standing causes, which are perfectly 
well-known,—want of exactness, want of discipline, want of suf- 
ficient hands, want of effective machinery, Kc. Luckily, however, 
Mr. Laing exemplifies his argument. 

“The Directors of the Company had spared no pains to obtain the best 
men; but it did happen that, one foggy morning, one of the servants—a 
vid steady, able, and intelligent man—was sent out with two flags, and 
with strict orders to show the red one; but he made a mistake, and held out 
4 green one. The result was a collision, and several of the passengers sus- 
tained shocks to their nervous systems, which, under the skilful treatment 
of certain doctors and lawyers, produced scrious consequences, All attempts 
at compromise were resisted, and the matter was referred to a jury 
They had to pay between 3000/. and 4000/.; and, he was sorry to say, got 
no credit for liberality from anybody. These, however, were contingencies 
over which they had no control.” 

: Granting all the elements in this case,—granting that two oppos- 
ing signals ought to be so nearly alike as two flags distinguished 








wave a ri 
bility is not as much excited as bovine would be—ay, even though 
the riband be 


of the red theory 
trianized wile 
travelling cap, and even a red sash, without molestation; but, as 
we have observed experimentally, no sooner does he cross the fron- 
tier than the official flies at him and obliges him to relinquish the 
forbidden hue. 
government cannot coexist within the Gallic boundary. T 
tipathy extends to a certain degree throughout Absolutist do- 
mains. The reason for it is still obscure. Rouge is the ensign of 


Bishop—this end uppermost”; but the moral isa graver one. The 
Chairman of the Brighton and South Coast Railway Company for- 
gets that his principle does not hold good in certain important par- 
ticulars. After treating the lightning of heaven and the inatten- 
tion of a railway-policeman as parallels, this accurate but sarcastic 
philosopher treats bales of silk and chests of bullion as parallels to 
the woolsack and the mitre: but he forgets that bales and bullion 
are not sensitive, as even Bishops and Chancellors may be; that 
silk and gold do not suffer, do not die; that “ goods” leave no sur- 
vivors, The flesh-and-blood part of the matter has as little 
weight with Mr. Laing as the political importance or the social 
dignity: in his view, all are irrelevant considerations. To him, 
the value of a fellow creature is, at its maximum, just twopence- 
halfpenny a pa a mee 12s. 6d. for a Brighton journey. The 
Company gets only that out of Bishop or any other human being: 
why then give more? If Bishop does not go, Company loses 
12s. 6d.; if Bishop is smashed, society loses that which in the 
railway-table is expressed by 12s. 6d. Company and society can 
afford to deal on those terms. A Bishop more or less—what does 
it matter? Nor would 12s. 6d. be missed in the annual revenue. 
The loss would be just equal, by the figures. Such is the moral 
of Mr. Laing’s philosophy; and the public will do well to under- 
stand these two conclusions, which apply to us all: 

1. That on the lines under the Brighton and South Coast Rail- 
way Company, substitution of green flag for red, of safety for 
danger, is regarded as being not more under control of the managers 
or servants than “lightning from heaven.” 

2. That a railway passenger is not esteemed more than “ goods,” 
and is worth to the Company only 24d. per mile. 


2 





THE FORBIDDEN BLUSH. 

Rep, it is said, enrages the bovine race; but we doubt the fact, 
stated as a peculiar trait. The thousands of instances in which old 
women with red cloaks, farmers with red waistcoats, and young 
girls with red ribands, have braved herds of horned cattle, are for- 
gotten, in favour of the instances in which some unlucky wight 
with red appurtenances of one sort or other has been gored and 
trampled. 

It is true that the baited bull of the Spanish arena is inflamed 
by a red flag waved before his eyes; but we question whether any 
other gentleman would not be equally irritated by the same treat- 
ment, and whether any other ellen would not serve. Take any 
grandee, for example, place him in the arena, shoot into his sides 
a few small darts adorned with fusees, whirligigs, and other varia- 
tions of —— art, prick him with a few sharp goads, then 

iband of any colour before his eyes, and see if human irrita- 


yellow. . 

The greatest argument with which we are ac uainted in favour 

is the conduct of French officials and other Aus- 
In Spain, a man may wear a red smoking or 


It is a French axiom at present, that gules and 
The an- 
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two orders—the meretricious, and the Ultra-Republican; but 
“ supported by seven millions,” “ My Lord his Highness the Prince 
President ” cannot be alarmed at the mere yg | of the Leicester 
Square classes of society. Red, however, is the colour of blood, and 
probably “My Lord,” &e., in common with his fellow-philan- 
thropists of Naples and Vienna, may feel a fainting-qualm at the 
sight. One proof of the supposition is, that when it became ne- 
cessary for his plans to shed it, he tried to do so in the dark. 





tions Beemed to be a handsome face, a long pedigree, the respectable patron. 
age indicated by his third pame, and an entire ignorance of all political 
questions. He brought nothing with him but a few claptrap phrases about 
Free-trade and Liberal principles, combined with a miserable sectarian cry 
against Popery and Puseyism, most unscrupulously employed when neith¢y 
of the other candidates could be accused of any leanings of the kind. On 
being questioned on several important points, local, colonial, ecclesiasti. 
eal, and general, he stood mute: there was nothing about them jp 
the speech which had been made for iim. Again, he was the nominee 
of two noble earls and arich ironma-ter, who between them command many 
hundred votes, and who exercised their power most unscrupulously on his 
behalf. In fact, 1 could find nothing to agree with in him except the one 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE OXFORD COMMISSION REPORT. 
Oaklands, Dursley, 3\st July 1852. 
Sir—In my last letter on the Report of the Oxford Commission, inserted 
in your paper of June 26th, there occurred the following passage: ‘* But if 


we are to have open Fellowships, let them be open; let examination, and | 
Let not a Fellow- | 


not personal favour or the purposes of party, be the test. et 
ship be thrown open from two counties—to one man. That this is no ground- 


less fear is shown by the manner in which the Commissioners are not ashamed | 


(in page 203) to refer to a transaction which is best buried in oblivion.” 

The reference, as any one who turned to the passage in the Report must 
have observed, was to a transaction in Queen’s College, where an attempt 
was made to introduce as Fellow, without examination, a gentleman, not a 
member of the College, who has since been prominent as an ally of the Com- 
mission. This was referred to by the Commissioners in a manner which can 
only be understood as an implied censure on those members of the College 
who resisted the proposal in question, and was coupled by them with another 
election in the same College which had nothing in common with it. 

I am bound in duty to state, that the actual existence in the nomination of 
the gentleman referred to of any personal or party purposes has been ex- 
pressly denied to me by an authority which I most unhesitatingly accept: I 
therefore most gladly withdraw the imputation to that effect conveyed in 
my former letter. Bu 


bined with the use which has since been made of it in ditferent newspapers, 


and finally by the Commissioners themselves, did altogether constitute prima | 


facie evidence of the existence of such personal or party purposes, amply 
sufficient to justify any one in entertaining such a belief till it was expressly 
contradicted by a competent witness. 

My opinion of the transaction itself, considered as a mode of election, and 
of the allusion of the Commissioners to it, remains unchanged. Where Fel- 
lowships are confined to members of the College, the electors may fairly 
choose from their own personal knowledge without resorting to an examina- 
tion. If candidates from other Colleges are admitted, I cannot understand 
the propriety of any course but that generally adopted in the University on 
such occasions,—namely, of throwing the Fellowship open to all qualified per- 
sons, and testing the merits of the candidates by an examination. Such 
seems to me the natural way of discovering the most eligible person, and that 
which ought immediately to follow on once admitting an out-College candi- 
date. Election by nomination without competition, though the electors may 
honestly vote for the most competent person they know, does not afford the 
same facilities for discovering who is really the most competent; it affords 
temptations to dishonesty not existing in the other method ; it has, finally, an 
underhand look, most inconsistent with Liberal and Reforming principles. 

Of the inconsistency of the Commissioners in implicitly approving a trans- 
action of such a character, of their bad taste in referring at all to one from a 
consideration of which personal bias could hardly be excluded, I donot see 
how there can be more than one opinion. 

It was with no view to rake up bygone disputes in a College with which 
I am more intimately connected than with any except my own, but simply 
as a blow at the Commissioners, that I alluded to the matter at all. And 
with them, considering their misstatements with regard to my own College 


and my own evidence, I think no one can consider my warfare as other than | 


a defensive one. 

One word more, and I have done. The Commissioners begin their account 
of Trinity College, in page 235, by saying that they have received no evi- 
dence from the College, and have not been able to procure a copy of the sta- 
tutes. They then give a superficial and not very accurate description of our 


foundation, from one or two popular works; adding, “ Of the statutes we can | 


give no further account.” Yet over the page, they ‘recommend that the 
oath to observe the statutes be declared illegal, and the President and Fel- 
= be released from the obligation to perform duties which are now become 
obsolete.” 


= poem any duties which are now become obsolete ? 

can only say, that if the Commissioners have described other Colleges and 
referred to other evidence with no greater accuracy than they have employed 
where I am best able to test them, not a single statement in their bulky yo- 
lume ought to be received on their sole authority. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A, FREEMAN, 





CHOICE OF EVILS, 

Sim—In your remarks on Mr. Lingen’s letter, in your paper of July 24, you 
say that “no consideration could justify the votes of electors against their 
own political convictions.” May I ask whether you mean that an elector is 
never justified in voting for a candidate of different politics from himself? T 
am anxious to know, because I had rather not run counter to a dictum of 
a if I can help it, and if that is your meaning, I am afraid I have been 

joing so. 

When there is a candidate whom you approve, your course is clear ; so I, 
as well as your Cambridge correspondent “ A Whig,” think it is when the 
personal eminence of a candidate, even though you differ from his views, 
renders it positively desirable that he should be in Parliament. My case is, 
when you have simply a choice of evils—when you have no candidate either 
whom you approve or who is of any personal eminence, but where, all being 
bad, some are much worse than others, This was my position just now in 
West Gloucestershire : we had three candidates, all of whom I thought 
objectionable, but of whom I thought one so much more objectionable than 
the other two as to make them by comparison positively desirable. I, who 
call myself a cross between a ‘‘ Liberal Conservative ’’ and a “ philosophical 


Radical,” was solicited by two Protectionists and a Whig, none of them of 


the Macaulay or even the Walpole calibre. I had thus no candidate with 
whom I agreed on the whole; but with one there was an important individual 
Point of agreement on the question of Free-trade. Nevertheless, I voted for 

e Protectionists ; and I think not without reason. We had to choose be- 


tween Mr. Hale, a Protectionist squire, very slow and respectable; Mr. 

Grantley Berkeley, who is somewhat better known to fame, and whom both 

his friends and his enemies 

own despite ; finally, the ‘* Liberal” 
the name of Robert Nigel Fi 


persist in considering as a Protectionist in his 
andidate, a young gentleman rejoicing 
ge Kingscote, whose chief qualifica- 





t in so withdrawing, I am no less bound in justice to | 
myself to add, that the extraordinary circumstances of the case itself, com- | 


Now I am curious to know, if they could not obtain a sight of | 
the statutes, how these ingenious gentlemen came to find out that any oath | 
to observe the statutes is taken, or that the President and Fellows are bound | 





question of Free-trade; on other points, I could only make out that he 
represented religious intolerance and intimidation of electors. Did I not 
then do right, under these circumstances, in voting for Messrs. Hale and 
Berkeley, who, Derbyites though they were, did represent the main principle 
of all liberty, the right of Englishmen to exercise their elective franchise as 
they please, without reference either to the Tarquin of the castle or to the 
meaner tyrant of the pit? In fact, though my vision may have been some- 
what obscured, I certainly saw in Mr. Berkeley’s steed Beacon the very 
White Horse of Hengist, and in his rider nothing short of the embodiment 
of the laws of King Edward, the Great Charter, and the Petition of Right. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A West GLOUCESTERSHIRE FREEHOLDER. 

N.B.—Can you tell me if Mr. S. Laing, the new Member for Wick, is the 
same as Mr. 8. Laing the distinguished author of ‘* Notes of a Traveller” > 
If so, we may congratulate the new House of Commons on the accession of 
one of the clearest and soundest thinkers of the day. 

(The Mr. 8S. Laing who is returned for Wick is not “ the distinguished 
author of Notes of « Traveller,” “ one of the clearest and soundest thinkers 
of the day,” but is the active and able Chairman of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company, author of that speech on railway acci- 
| dents which we have been induced to notice for its very peculiar train of 
thinking. 

As to the larger question put by our correspondent, he appears to us to 
have taken exactly the course which we indicated at first, when the discus- 
sion into which we have been drawn was prospective and practical and not 
abstract or retrospective. An elector has the choice of voting or not, as he 
pleases. If the candidates be all too bad, he may withhold his vote. If he 
wait for absolute and perfect concurrence, perhaps there could only be one 
candidate for whom he would vote, and it would lie with himself to deter- 
mine whether that candidate should come forward. On rare occasions, the 
election may be for one paramount object: the Member then is a pledged 
delegate; and absolute agreement with him, on a specific point, is the thing 
for the elector to ascertain. In the vast majority of cases, the object is to 
make as good a Parliament as possible, and then the elector will give his 
vote according to the balance of qualifications in the candidates; as the 
Gloucestershire Freeholder appears to have done. In some cases, as rare 
perhaps as the one mentioned above, it may be possible that a constituency 
Should elect aman differing from it on most specific points: we could, for 
instance, imagine a Radical constituency so struck with the disgrace that 
would have been entailed upon the country were a man like Gladstone ex- 
cluded from Parliament, that it would set aside an honest nobody of Radical 
opinions, to give the excluded statesman a seat. The question, then, to be 
determined by the time and circumstances, would be, Is it worse that one 
private of the Radical ranks should be lost, or that a Gladstone should be 
excluded from the Great Council of the Nation >—Eb.] 


| 
| 





REFORM OF THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY.—NO. II. 

Smm— Pursuing the subject of my last letter, I will, as briefly as I can, place 
before your readers some practical suggestions for such a reform in our law 
of Real Property as may render it marketable like the Public Funds—trans- 
ferable from hand to hand with absolute certainty as regards time and cost. 
That is the end to be aimed at. Short of that, we do nothing. All tritling 

emendatory changes in our —— system, as tending to prelong it, are not 
| simply nugatory, they are absolutely mischievous. They set the public upon 
| a false scent, and are sure to end in disappointment. On that account, I 
object to all schemes for the mere registration of deeds, which would per- 
petuate and indeed aggravate existing evils. 

What, then, is wanted to make land marketable like the Public Funds > 
Obviously, that which makes the Funds themselves marketable—an official 
record of title, conclusive, self-proved, beyond dispute, and therefore ac- 
knowledged in all transactions as a sure basis for dealing. All the rest fol- 
ow of transfer, cheapness, and certainty, with their attendant 

nefits. 

It would not be difficult to prove that a@ public official registry of tiths 
to land is in itself agreeable to reason, to the primary conditions of terri- 
| torial law, to the usage of other countries, and to ancient principles of our 

own law, which recognized faintly but distinctly the absolute efficacy of title 
by record. It is, indeed, satisfactory to feel oneself treading the path of 
reason, experience, and authority ; but I rest my case upon the equally sure 
ground of self-evident utility, as sufficient even were my proposal a pure no- 
velty instead of a recursus ad fontes. 

** Oh, but,”’ says one, “ it is impracticable” ; says another, “ It will un- 
settle all titles”’; says a third, ‘* It will be impossible to adaptit to existing 
circumstances.” I will not be so clamoured out of a great good. I deny the 
alleged objections, Is it impracticable? Says my objector, ** You can’t 
make the title to land like that of the Funds, because of the difference in the 
things themselves: Jand is not like the inscription of a public debt, the 
ownership of which in given proportions is exactly denotable by figures and 
names.” Granted; but maps enable us to identify land in ail its divisions 
with perfect certainty for practical purposes. ‘ Yes; but think of the ex- 

nse of maps!”” My answer is, “* We have nine-tenths at least of the 

ingdom accurately mapped already.” To reckon a charge of 6d. per acre, 
(one acre with pone ae in order to complete perfect maps of the whole coun- 
try, would be an extravagant allowance: say it would cost a million and a 
half; once done, it would be done for ever. What is such a sum, reckoned 
against the fee-simple of the cost of conveyancing ? 

I shall not stop to anticipate small ——- as to the difficulty of map- 
ping town districts, or of marking small sections of property, or providing 

or after subdivisional changes of ownership, These are mere questions of 
machinery. 

Leaving them to be settled (as they can be) by practical surveyors, let us 
consider en we shall adapt these maps to a public registry of titles, and 
how we shall bring such titles under record. ‘ 

Having attained this first desideratum—maps—the next condition requi- 
site for assimilating the title to land to that of money in the Funds, is to 
establish a responsible administration. The security of Funded property is 
grounded on the responsible administration of the Bank of England—an 
adequate guarantee of safety tothe fundholder, Whatever mistakes the Bank 
commits through error or fraud it has to bear the loss. It receives from 
Government a quid pro quo for the trouble and the risk. This responsibi- 
lity is: f a purely money kind. If I may venture to criticize other plans of 
a similar kind, they seem to me to have hitherto overlooked or under-esti- 
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mated this essential desideratum. I am persuaded, (indeed I thik itis self- 
evident,) that without a pro} erly -orgunized scheme of re sponsible adminis- 
tration all such plans must fail. The title to land, in order to insure its 
warketability, must be known and felt to be secured by the best possible 
guarantees. A mere loose registry open to everybody, to record titles, real 
or imaginary, at pleasure, would be a palpable absurdity. The responsibility 
of the Bank of England for the genuineness of the stock purchased and the 
title to it gives the Public Funds their solid value. 


titles. We must, therefore, substitute for it (what is in general equally effi- 
cacious) personal credit and character of men placed in high trust, invested 
with important functions, and for whose fidelity and capacity we may ob- 
tain such guarantees as_are usual in offices of that nature, It may be ob- 
jected that this will be insufficient. But suc h is the responsibliity of judges 
in all their forms. The officer presiding over a public record or registry of 
titles would have a judicial character. ; 

Checks may be added for preventing, in a general way, personation and 
fraud. Errors will, no doubt, creep into the best-contrived system ; against 


which we must regard as an offset the frauds and errors of our present system. | 


I will notice shortly the technical arrangements of my plan. It will be 
convenient to establish local registry courts, each with its judicial head, and 
a central record office, with a tribunal having appellate jurisdiction, to 
decide controverted points and rectify the errors of inferior courts, The 
mechanism of providing suitable books of registry, fitted by proper symbols 
to the maps, so as to connect such maps with the titles to be recorded,— 
these and other matters of detail, though important and requiring care in 
construction, present no difficulty beyond the labour of contrivance. ie 

With such machinery, governed, as I have vs pe by competent judi- 
cial heads, we have, as it seems to me, the whole apparatus necessary for 
our purpose. But, for caution sake, it would be well to proceed w arily, ex- 
perimenting at first on a small scale, so as to test our work, and remedy de- 
fects, before bringing it into general application. 

But now we have toset itin motion. Here the old conveyancer shakes his 
head, and imagines that we must inevitably come to a stand-still: he can- 
not imagine the possibility of the titl—now skulking in obscure and filthy 
bundles of obsolete parchment, in abstracts, and opinions, and queries, full 
of quirks and doubts and difficulties, fearful of the smallest exposure to the 
rude gaze of the public—being transmuted into the clean, fresh, bold un- 
blushing title, which may take its place upon a public record, able to look 
the world in the face, and pass current henceforth without question. How 
are we to compass this end ? 

There are two ways of proceeding. One compulsory, the other voluntary. 
I reject altogether the notion of the compulsory way, at all events at the 
outset. The work will be done more easily, more effectually, and better, by 
having recourse to ordinary laws, which insure the success of voluntary 
operations. Make it people’s interest to register their titles, you may be 
sure they will do so: offer them an adequate bonus, they will catch at it 
quite fast enough—faster indeed than convenience will at first require. 
Say to the owner of an estate—* Bring your title-deeds here, let them be 
examined : let your title, if proved, be recorded, and from henceforth (subject 
to a moderate allowance of time, and opportunity of appeal for rectifying 
chance errors in the first instance) it shall be guaranteed beyond dispute, 
and be for ever after transferable without question, as readily, as quickly, 
and as inexpensively as property in the Funds. With a title so cleared, you 
may carry your property to market and obtain for it at any time the increased 
yalue which so circumstanced it will be sure to command.”’ With such in- 
ducements, I believe there would be a voluntary adoption of the proffered 
boon to a great extent at once; Iam sure it would rapidly increase. The 
man whose title was so put upon record, would look upon his unregistered 


neighbour like a well-mountcd horseman upon the weary and foot-sore pe- 


destrian. 

But, setting aside this purely voluntary action, this I am sure of—no buyer 
or lender would look at a title till it had first undergone this process of pu- 
rification. An unregistered title would be simply unmarketable. A is sell- 
ing his estate to B, or borrowing money from him: B will say, * Be so good 
as to bring me your title clear and recorded; then I am ready to buy or 
lend, not before.”” So the registration of title will become a necessary an- 
tecedent of every sale or mortgage; and thus, in the ordinary course of 
things, by rapid degrees, in a natural way, all property will be brought 
under registration. If some excepted parcels should from badness of title or 
any other cause remain unregistered, they will have to be dealt with (if any 
persons can be found to deal with them) in the same cumbersome, tedious, 
and costly way as heretofore, till the titles are mended, or circumstances 
compel or persuade the owners to have recourse to the registry. A moderate 
scale of fees would be a cheap substitute for the present cost of conveyan¢ing, 
and would amply cover the expense. 

It would be too long here to enter into minute practical details. Briefly 
I would say, that the order of proceeding in the first instance may be strictly 
analogous to present practice. The examination of titles conducted once for 
all by the registering judge and his officers, would stand in the place of the 
present investigation of titles by private conveyancers, and be managed pretty 
much in the same way. ‘Title-deeds, once having passed the ordeal, may be 


transferred, as useless lumber, into remote holes and catacombs, to rot, whilst | 


the title, of which they were the evidences, may be placed clean on the re- 
gistry, so as to be capable of future transfer without reference to its ante- 
cedent history. Once there, the after course of proceeding in future trans- 
fers would be simple enough. ‘The practice in the case of the Public Stocks 
May serve asa guide. A title not taking its degree upon its first examina- 
tion may be plucked and sent back for its owner to cure, and when thought 
fit be brought up again. The effect of this would be, to set everybody 
upon putting his title to rights. 

One remark I make to quiet the scruples of country gentlemen about their 
mortgages. The system which I would propose, w uilst safer and offering 
greater inducements to lenders of money, need not involve a betrayal of such 
delicate secrets: indeed, mortgage transactions under it may be very much 
less notorious than at present, for the registry may be made a sealed book, 
like the books of the Bank of England. 

I pass on to some points which must be distinctly considered. It will be 
necessary, in order to assimilate the title to land to that of money in the Funds, 
to keep the legal ownership and power of absolute disposal single and entire. | 
As the Bank of England admits no partial subdivision of interests in its | 
books, but every registered owner of stock is its absolute legal master, so 
he disposing power over land upon the public registry must be single, en- 
tire, and ieiete There must be no fragmentary divisions of this legal 
right, such as tenancies for life, or in tail, or trusts, involving investigation 
or assents; for that is the evil we seek to cure. 

“How, then,” says my objector, ‘“ will you provide for that multiplicity of 
partial interests of all kinds which you notice, and which are inseparable in- 
cidents of real property ? What will you do with settlements and money- 
charges ?”” I reply by asking whether Funded property is not subject in like 
manner to partial interests of the same kind. How are they provided for ? 
By collateral trusts. The same means will surely answer in the case of real 
Ree, Partial interests may be created, and provision made for them, 

illy to the same extent as at present, by trust-deeds. The registered owner 
in such eases be simply a trustee, like the trustee of stock, But that im- 





But we must not look | 
for money responsibility in the official staff of a public registry of land- | 


| with land affected by t 


—_ oreven to set aside the prospect of benefiting these inferior titles 
v 


- 8, it may be said, a dangerous power in the trustee, at least if he is to 
ave unf ttered dominion over the inheritance, I might reply by referring 
again to Public Stock, which is left thus unguarded ; but I would not be con- 
tented with this. A check like a distringas on stock, call it a caveat if you 
please, entered on the public registry, would be an effeciual bar to improper 
dealings with trust estates; and the presiding judge would exercise the 


| same general control over, and give effect to trusts in the same manner, as 


the Court of Chancery now does, only in a simpler, cheaper, and more effectual 
way. 

As regards mortgages, it would be tedious to describe at large the vices of 
our present system. Having no public record of titles, upon which a well- 
arranged system of hypothecation may be based, we have recourse to 
miserable shifts and devices to effectuate securities upon land to the great 
scundal of our law, the great detriment of landowners, and the great inse- 
curity of lenders of money. Our theory of mortgages is a strange medley, the 
product of antagonistic systems; a law of tenures governing the legal owner- 
ship of land, and equitable doctrines borrowed trom Roman jurisprudence, 
with very clumsy attempts at adaptation. 

Every mortgage purports to convey the mortgaged property to the mort- 
gagee ; it professes to be a “ traditio in mortuo vadio,” a transfer of the 
pledge to the creditor, to be held by him in simple pawn. But that is not the 
meaning or effect of the transaction. The mortgage is a formal lie: until 
foreclosure, the mortgagee has none of the rights ef cansnhip transferred to 
him. Again, every proviso for redemption is a lie: it professes to work an 
absolute forfeiture upon default in payment on a given day. Itdoes nosuch 
thing ; foreclosure alone effectuates the forfeiture. Again, every covenant 
that a mortgagor shall have undisturbed power over his estate until default, 
isalie. The mortgagor is compelled to part with his legal title and his 
title-deeds, without which he is debarred from exercising a single privilege 
of ownership, except by tacit licence from his creditor. 

These are all bad contrivances to evade the difticulties of a radically un- 
sound system. All securities for money are with us, or ought to be, properly 
hypothecations: what we want is an intelligible system to express the true 
character and intention of such transactions. Hypothecation implies cer- 
tain conditions,—1. a conditional right in the creditor, upon default in pay- 
ment of money lent, to have recourse to or possess himself of the property 
in security for payment of his debt; 2. an undisturbed right in the debtor 
to hold the property pledged until such default. An official record of titles 
(as public or as private as you please) would effectuate these rights and re- 
medies, simply, speedily, cheaply, and according to their true intention. 
The creditor who advanced money upon security of land, would indicate (in 
some appropriate form) the particulars of the transaction to the registering 
officers—would cause his hypothecation to be notified on the registry; the ef- 
fect of which would be to suspend the owner’s power of disposal, and to con- 
fer on the creditor conditional remedies for securing payment of his debt, by 
entry, by sale, by foreclosure: until default, the debtor would retain the or- 
dinary privileges of ownership. A_ registering judge, having jurisdiction 
analogous to that now poten by the Court of Chancery, would supply the 
very tribunal wanted to give effect to a good system of hypothecation. 

My letter is intended to be suggestive merely, not exhaustive. In so 
wide a field many subjects of importance can roe | be glanced at. I notice, 
because I must not be supposed to have overlooked, the case of leasehold and 
copyhold and other derivative tenures, and. incorporeal rights, such as 
rights of common, mines, fisheries, and the like. 

I do not say that care and thought are not requisite in any practical mea- 
sures for guarding private rights of this nature, whilst we are aiming at 
the great public end of cleansing titles. But this I am confident of, 
that beginning on a right plan, and settling upon a sound foundation the 
title to the freehold, the base and substratum of all rights over real pro- 
perty, every subordinate interest will in due course fall into its proper place. 

The rights just referred to must be looked at in two ways: first, as affect- 
ing and in a manner encumbering the title to the frechold ; secondly, as 
clusses of ownership in themselves. 

As to the first, such interests are (or at least, according to all right rules 
of public policy, ought to be) strictly of an occupational kind. It would 
take too long to theorize upon this question, but it might be shown without 
difficulty that our present law sins against every principle of reason and 
sound qigoatones in permitting the ownership of land to be infested with 
all kinds of anomalous and exceptional interests. When we have once set 
ourselves upon a right course of improvement, these things will open upon 
us more clearly: at present I would merely touch upon them practically in 
reference to the particular object before us—how to deal with them upon a 
registry of titles. 

So far, then, as these interests are of an occupational kind, the common 
notorieties of ownership will effectually guard the public in their dealings 

an We need not trouble ourselves with the case 
of yearly tenants at rackrent, or with other plain and patent occupational 
rights, which are always the subject of preliminary inquiry, and upon 
which, in fact, the value of property itself depends. But even these it would 
be very useful (and for the future it may be necessary) to notice upon a 
public registry as far as possible; which might be done without ditticulty, 
and without sensibly damaging the simplicity of the record. 

But a line will have to be drawn somewhere, (I need not stop to discuss 
such a mere point of detail,) between rights of a strictly occupational kind, 
such as I have last mentioned, and those other interests which, though par- 
taking in some respects of the same form, differ essentially from them in 
principle. I refer particularly to long extravagant terms of years. These 
are encumbrances on the title, against which, as against any other form of 
adverse claim, it must be the especial object of a registry to guard purchasers 
and mortgagees. Recent acts of Parliament have made vast steps towards 
entingulcking these mischievous interests ; a registry of titles would com- 
plete the work. 

But the second point remains to be considered: how shall we deal with 
interests such as I have last mentioned regarded as classes of ownership ? 
As to this, Iam content for the present to put this subordinate work aside. 
We will proceed by degrees. Let us first clear the title to the freehold. As 
we advance and gain wisdom by experience, we may be able to extend the 
benefits of registration to all classes of ownership: but if we are obliged to 


a better system, let us not on that account hesitate to apply the good 

offered to the utmost extent practicable. Why should not the e of Bed- 

ford get the benefit of a registry of his freehold title, because we are not 

er at once to contrive a similar benefit for each of his derivative lease- 
olders ? 

Let me add a word on the importance of a public record in the case of 
wills, intestacies, and descents; the proof of which may be said under our 
present system to be wholly unprovided for. It is difficult to calculate the 
amount of useful work which an efficient registry court may be made to do 
in this way. 

And as everything truly useful is always found to answer at the same 
time many indirect purposes of utility, I can see shadowed out by the same 

lan, a cheap local machinery for doing small Chancery work, just as the 


Jounty Courts are doing the work of Common Law. 
I am, Sir, your dbedie nt servant, A Practica Lawyer. 
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THORPE’S SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY AND POPULAR 
TRADITIONS.* 


SrVERAL efforts have been made to popularize the ancient litera- 
ture of the North, but without much success. This may in part 
be owing to inherent causes, in part to the circumstance that the 
success of something nearer than the North was the object reall 
at heart. This last is not the case with the work before us; whic 
is distinguished by mastery of the subject and thorough digestion 
of materials. Mr. Thorpe has not studied the subject to write a 
book, but written a book because he has studied the subject. 
These circumstances cannot endow the themes, especially the 
Northern mythology, with attractions they do not possess. The 
names will still be uncouth; the gods and demigods unnatural in 
bulk and shape; the persons almost without exception coarse and 
barbarous; and the stories, independently of extravagance, often 
incomplete or resultless. But the rejection of non-essential mat- 
ter, the absence of all attempt in expositional parts at doing more 
than expound, with a consequent clearness and closeness, render 
Mr. Thorpe’s accounts of the mythology of the Scandinavians and 
ancient i, and their popular traditions, more readable than 
some literary endeavours to popularize. 

The author modestly styles his work a compilation. Inasmuch 
as it is mostly drawn from the remains of ancient Northern litera- 
ture and the commentaries upon it, the term is correct; but the 
wide and varied reading, the length of time which has been given 
to the task, and the independent judgment exercised upon the au- 
thorities, raise it above the kind of book which is generally under- 
stood by the term. Mr. Thorpe, moreover, has brought his own 
travelling experience of many of the scenes and localities to bear 
upon the stories, and refe to original communications and ori- 
ginal documents. The closest approach to the notion of compila- 
tion is, that some sections of the Soaks have been handled by anti- 
quarians in the form of distinct treatises. 

The matter is arranged into three leading divisions. The first 
contains an ve of the mythology of the ancient Scandina- 
vians, unmingled so far as can be ascertained with any Christian 
opinions, and a brief exposition of the religion of the ancient Ger- 
mans, a subject far more obscure from the absence of national do- 
cuments. The second division, the popular superstitions and tra- 
ditions of the Scandinavians, is classed under the heads of Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Danish. The last part contains similar mat- 
ter relating to North Germany and the Netherlands. An intro- 
duction precedes the different classes; the exposition of Scandi- 
navian mythology is followed by critical illustrations, in which 
an endeavour is made to classify the myths, and to explain the 
cosmogony and natural philosophy which many of them evidently 
or apparently embody. It may be said that each of the three 
divisions is contained in a single volume. 

It is perhaps necessary to overrate almost every pursuit in order 
to attain excellence. “ Reason the card, but passion is the gale”; 
our ae amp in many studies would be slow if the student weighed 
their value coldly and critically. Mr. Thorpe is not devoid of this 
natural feeling: we think he overrates the merits of the ancient 
sagas considered as compositions, and discovers more allegorical 
philosophy in the mythology than the different myths really con- 
tained, at least to the Scandinavians themselves,— 

** As learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew.” 

Art is hardly to be found in the theories and embodied tales 
of the Northern mythology; the traces of great uncultivated 
genius seem to us rare; and we suspect that later writers and 
modern commentators have infused into the myths that pretty 
complete “system of nature” which they are alleged to ex- 
hibit. Certain broad principles of cosmogony are of course ob- 
vious. As soon as the mind considers the nature around us, the 
beginning of the present order of the world and its previous con- 
dition necessarily excite attention. Hence, in most mytholo- 
gies a chaos and a creation. These may all have some general 
resemblance, as they may have originated in some common tradi- 
tion; but where the mythology is aboriginal or not bodily trans- 
planted, it will derive its matter and its form from the features of 
the country and the climate where the people dwell. The rather 
refined allegories which some discover in the mythic stories of the 
Scandinavians may have been brought with them from Asia. The 
images of the following extract seem clearly to originate in the 
nature of their climate, and the alternate heat and cold, arising 
from their short summer where daylight hardly ceases, and their 
long winter,—their glaciers or icebergs, their long narrow arms of 
the sea, their rushing streams, their leaping cataracts, their waste 
tracts, their barren mountains, and the striking features of a 
country whose boundaries are ice and ocean. 

“In the inning of time a world existed in the North called Niflheim, 
(Niflheimr,) in the middle of which was a well called Hvergelmir, from 
which flowed twelve rivers. In the South part there was another world, 
a mer ne (Muspellzheimr,) a light and hot, a flaming and radiant world, 
the boundary of which was guarded by Surt, G@urtr,) with a flaming sword. 
Cold and heat contended with each other. From Niflheim flowed the poison- 
ous cold streams called Elivagar, which became hardened into ice, so that 
one layer of ice was piled on another in Ginnunga-gap, or the abyss of 
Pe which faced the North; but from the South issued heat from Mus- 
pellheim, and the sparks glittered so that the South part of Ginnunga-gap 
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was as light as the purest air. The heat met the ice, which melted and 
dripped; the drops then, through his power who sent forth the heat, re. 
ceived life, and a human form was produced called Ymir, the progenitor of 
the Frost-giants, (Hrimpursar,) who by the Frost-giants is also called Aur. 
gelmir, that is, the ancient mass or chaos. He was not a god, but was evil 
together with all his race. As yet there was neither sand nor sea nor cool 
waves, neither earth nor grass nor vaulted heaven, but only Ginnunga-gap, 
the abyss of abysses. Ymir was nourished from four streams of milk, which 
flowed from the udder of the cow Audhumla, (AuShumla,) a being that came 
into existence by the power of Surt. From Ymir there came forth offspring 
while he slept; for having fallen into a sweat, from under his left arm there 
grew a man and a woman, and one of his feet begat a son by the other. At 
this time, before heaven and earth existed, the Universal Father (Alfosr) 
was among the Hrimthursar, or Frost-giants.” 

But though the interpretation of the myths, even of a civilized 
people, is very often fanciful, and is made to contain more philoso- 
phy than the most learned of the nation ever knew, the ideas 
the myths display of a future state and of the attributes of the 
gods are valuable as evidence of the intellectual advancement, 
moral state, and national character of a people. We have just re- 
marked that a mythical cosmogony really aboriginal is founded on 
the climate and physical features of the country. The future state 
of man will be drawn from the same sources, and, like the charac- 
ters of the gods, display the characteristics of the people. The 
Hindoo, whose climate indisposes to exertion, and whose nature 
disposes to a dreamy reflection, places his happiness in abstract 
meditation, by dint of which he thinks he will be incorporated 
with the Deity. To the stalwart and hardy Northman, compelled 
by nature to endure a severe climate, driven by necessity and 
custom to encounter the stormy tempests and whirlpool seas of 
an icy ocean, rejoicing in battle, careless of death, and seeking 
his pleasure in the possession of excellent arms and the enjoyment 
of the wild carouse, the heaven of the Budhist would not be worth 
having. If we judge from their own stories, the Scandinavians 
had not the chastity which Tacitus ascribes to the Germans; but 
their habits unfitted them for the Paradise with which Mahomet 
tempted the Syrians and the parched Arabs—indeed, the Northmen 
could scarcely comprehend the charm of cool shades and colder 
water. As little could the luxurious Asiastic or the ascetic Hin- 
doo relish a heaven where the day began with a bloody fight, the 
evening passed in a riotous carouse, and a miracle was worked to 
enable the heroic inhabitants to begin their enjoyment on the mor- 
row with cured wounds and clear heads. It isa stale remark, that 
when we find the gods engaged in the most fraudulent and licen- 
tious actions, we cannot imagine that their worshipers are very 
honest or very chaste,—although men are often better, not than 
the principles of their religion, but of their religion corrupted and 
interpreted by their priests. It is true, however, that the kind 
and manner of the celestial vices will argue the kind of vices 
prevalent in the nation, and show the greater coarseness or 
refinement of the popular taste. Measured by this standard, the 
Northmen were gross in conduct and extravagant in their imagi- 
nations. We have often thought, that if you abstract from the 
English churl, especially of the more Northern parts, the Romish 
and Celtic blood that accidental crossing may have given him, you 
would have a very fair specimen of the general class of the ancient 
Scandinavian: sensual in his tastes, stolid in his understanding, 
yet when once set agoing running wild through the world of 
fancy and superstition ; at the same time he is tenacious, enduring, 
brave, and when well led, enterprising. The opinions expressed in 
these remarks cannot be exhibited in any single myth or story, 
but must be deduced from a perusal of the whole. The following 
will exhibit some of the literary characteristics of the mythology, 
while it illustrates a striking feature in Scandinavian life, the 
prominence given to a capacious appetite, and the importance at- 
tached to the means of gratifying it. 

** The gods visited the giant Oegir, the god of the sea; but he was in want 
of a kettle to brew beer in for them, and not one among them knew how to 
_— one, until Ty said to Thor, that his father Hymir, who dwelt to the 

Jast of Elivagar, at the end of heaven, had a very capacious kettle, a mile 
deep. Thereupon Thor and Tf went to Hymir’s dwelling; where the first 
= they met with was Tj’s grandmother, a horrible giantess with nine 

undred heads; but afterwards there came forth another woman, radiant 
with gold and light-browed. This was Ty's mother; who proffered them 
drink, and wished to hide them under the kettles in the hall, on account of 
Hymir, who often received his guests with grudge, and was given to anger. 
Hymir returned late from the chase, and came into the hall: the icebergs 
resounded with his steps, and a hard frozen wood stood on his cheek. The 
woman announced to him that his son, whose coming they had long wished 
for, was arrived, but accompanied a their declared enemy, and that they 
were standing concealed behind a pillar in the hall. At a glance from the 
giant the : lar burst asunder, and the cross-beam was snapped in two, so 
that eight kettles fell down, of which one only was so firmly fabricated that 
it remained whole. Both guests now came forth, and Hymir eyed Thor 
with a suspicious look; he anticipated no good when he saw the giants’ 
enemy standing on his floor. In the ‘meanwhile three oxen were cooked, of 
which Thor alone ate two. At Thor’s inordinate voracity Hymir naturally 
felt alarmed, and very plainly told him that the three must another ama 
be content with living on what they could catch ; so the next day they rowe 
out to fish, Thor providing the bait, as we have seen in the foregoing nar- 
rative. They rowed to the spot where Hymir was accustomed to catch 
whales, but Thor rowed out still farther. Hymir caught two whales at one 
haul, but the Midgard’s serpent took Thor's bait. Having drawn the venom- 
ous monster up to the boat’s edge, he struck its mountain-high head with his 
hammer ; whereupon the rocks burst, it thundered through the caverns, old 
mother earth all pn even the fishes sought the bottom of the ocean ; but 
the serpent sank back into the sea. Ill at ease and silent, Hymir returned 
home ; and Thor carried the boat, together with the water it had shipped, 
bucket and oars, on his shoulders, back to the hall. The giant continued in 
his sullen mood, and said to Thor, that though he could row well, he had 
not strength enough to break his cup. Thor took the cup in his hand, and 
cast it against an upright stone, but the stone was shattered in pieces; he 
dashed it against the pillars of the hall, but the cup was entire when 
brought back to Hymir. The beautiful woman then whispered good advice 
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: : * Cast it against Hymir’s own forehead, which is harder than 
~ ay oh hag , raising himself on his knee, assumed his divine 
pea 8 and hurled the vessel against the giant’s forehead, The old man’s 
forehead remained sound as before, but the wine-cup was shivered in pieces. 
¢ Well done!’ exclaimed Hymir; ‘ thou must now try whether thou canst 
carry the beer-vessel out of my hall.’ TS made two attempts to lift it, but 
the kettle remained stationary. Thor then grasped it by the rim, his feet 
stamped through the floor of the hall, he lifted the kettle on his head, and 
its rings rang at his feet. He then started off with the kettle; and they 
-ourneyed long before he looked back, when he saw a host of many-headed 
giants swarming forth from the caverns with Hymir. Lifting then the 
kettle from his head, he swang Midlnir, and crushed all the mountain-giants. 


Thus did the stout Thor bring to the assembly of the gods Hymir’s kettle; | 


so that they can now hold their feast with Ocgir at flax-harvest.” 

The germ of that part of literature which is called the belles 
lettres is found in the rudest state of society ; because its ele- 
ments are those of society and of man. In the most savage tribe 
there are the notions of territory and clanship; there are some 
public events and some public men—that is, history. In private, 
there are remarkable incidents and marked characters connected 
with a continuous story—which forms the tale or prose fiction. The 
expression of deep feeling whether of joy or sorrow, and the per- 
sonification of inanimate objects natural to a mind excited by pas- 
sion, constitute the germ of poetry, and indeed poetry itself. In 
an advanced stage of society, the drama is amongst the most difli- 
cult achievements: a great tragedy ranks among the highest pro- 
ductions of human genius. Yet the drama seems to be that branch 
of literature which presents itself the first in a tangible artistic 
form: even the low-caste Australian throws a narrative into a 
dramatic shape ; he exhibits an incident by action, personification, 
and discourse, though he himself may be the only actor. These 

rms of the belles lettres, found everywhere, eventually take three 
predominant forms—the popular, the artistic, and the philosophi- 
eal ; though two and sometimes the three classes may blend together. 
The philosophical has no place in the carly stages of a people. 
Thucydides, Sallust, and Hume, Lucretius, Horace, and Pope, are 
the product of along and very advanced civilization. Popular 
literature is the product of a very early stage, perhaps before so- 
ciety has fairly passed from the tribe to the people, from the 
feeling of nationality to the actual nation. ental ability is 
requisite to produce this national literature; but the quality of a 
story-teller is not perhaps so rare as we suppose, when the mind 
is given fair play, and the man recites what he has seen or heard, 
and believes the facts or wonders he recites. Genius undoubtedly 
may be requisite, but not genius of the highest order; and be it 
remembered, that popular literature is the production of many 
minds working on the same subject. Art, in a rigorous sense, 
cannot alter the nature of the material; it can only improve it, by 
lopping redundancies, strengthening weaknesses, removing the often- 
sive, completing the imperfect, and presenting the ‘subject in 
the best way it admits of. In actual productions, art, of course, 
may more or less consist with genius. With the highest genius 
is generally combined the highest art; but art as a substantive 
quality is often found without any great amount of mental origi- 
nality and vigour; perhaps it is spontaneously developed only 
amid Eastern or Southern peoples. At least there was very little 
of it among the Scandinavians and ancient Germans. Whether the 
myth is an unintelligible crudity or an evident allegory—whether 
the story is long or short—whether it concerns gods, men or giants 
—there is almost ever a coarse extravagance in the incidents and 
the persons, as well as a want of end or purpose in the action. A 
great poetic genius was never produced among the old Northmen 
or Teutons, and art was never reached. Their literature, whether 
mythological or popular, is of great value for its curious pictures 
of human superstition, its indications of the state of society among 
a people who have had so great an influence upon the modern 
world, and the strong resemblance which their superstition and 
tales often bear to those of other peoples; it also furnishes a rich 
store of raw materials to the poet and romancer: but as a whole, 
we think its popular interest is overrated by its admirers; although, 
no doubt, much amusement may be found in many of the stories, 
especially of the later ages. Some of them, however, are well 


known, either from their own merit or from — part of the | 


ro literature of other countries; perhaps some of them have 
n improved by the literary antiquarians who collected them. 
To exemplify these opinions respecting the literature of the 


Northern nations, would require a larger space than we can spare. | 


Our extracts from the popular traditions will regard variety with 
an eye to cognate superstitions at home. The barrier which certain 
natural objects offer to supernatural beings is illustrated in “Tam 
O'Shanter,” where the witches are stopped by running water. The 
North has the same idea, and extended to other things. 

THE GIRL AT THE S822TER. 

A land proprietor in Norway was betrothed to a very pretty young 
woman, who, although a farmer’s daughter, went out with the cattle to their 
summer pasture, where she employed herself in weaving a piece of drill. 
Being, however unable to finish her work by the time when the cattle should 
return home, she resolved to stay behind till she had accomplished her task : 
but no sooner had her lover received intelligence of her design, than he set 
out for the pasture, justly thinking it hazardous to leave the damsel alone 
exposed to the attempts of Huldres, and other subterranean beings. He 
reached the spot in the nick of time, for he found the cattle-house surrounded 
by black horses ready saddled. Suspecting, therefore, that there was some- 
thing wrong in the wind, he stole into the pasture, and peeping through a 
little window in the hut, saw his intended sitting in a bridal dress with a 
golden crown on her head, and by her side an old red-eyed Huldre- 
man. Seizing his pistol, which he had wisely loaded with a ‘silver bullet, 
he fired over the head of the girl, before the witchery could be dissolved, 
rushed into the hut, seized her, placed her behind him on his horse, and 
rode off, followed by the whole company of Trolls, One of these held out to 


| him a well-filled golden horn, to retard his flight: he took the horn, but 


cast the liquor it contained behind his horse, and galloped off with both 
horn and girl. At length he reached a steep mountain near his dwel- 
ling, in which some subterranean folk had their abode, who were on 
terms of hostility with his pursuers, and who cried to him, “Ride on the 
rough, and not on the smooth.”’ He followed their advice, and rode through 
a rye-field, where the Trolls were unable to follow him, but in their ex- 
asperation cried after him, ‘The red cock shall crow over thy dwelling!” 
And behold! his house stood in a blaze. 


The following is a curious superstition ; but the attraction is in 





the blossoming staff. The Romanists have the same idea applied 
to a less Christian purpose: the Mahometans, if we remember 
rightly, have a similar instance, and equally charitable with the 
Swedish. 
THE NECK AND THE STROMKARL. 

The Neck appears sometimes in the form of a grown man, and is particu- 
larly dangerous to haughty and pert damsels ; sometimes in that of a comely 
| youth, with his lower extremities like those of a horse ; sometimes like an old 





man with a long beard ; and oce: lly as a hand youth, with yellow 
locks flowing over his shoulders, and a red cap, sitting in a summer evening 
on the surface of the water, with a golden harp in Sis hand. If any one 
wishes to learn music of him, the most welcome remuneration that can be 
offered to him is a black lamb, especially if the hope of his salvation—which 
the Neck has greatly at heart—be at the same time expressed to him. Hence, 
when two boys once said to a Neck, ‘* What good do you get by sitting here 
and playing? you will never enjoy eternal happiness,’ fe began to weep 
bitterly. * * * * 

A priest riding one evening over a bridge, heard the most delightful tones 
of a stringed instrument, and, on looking round, saw a young man, naked to 
the waist, sitting on the surface of the water, with a red cap and yellow 
locks, as already described. He saw that it was the Neck, and in his zeal 
addressed him thus—‘t Why dost thou so joyously strike thy “) > Sooner 
shall this dried cane that I hold in my hand grow green and flower, than 
thou shalt obtain salvation.”” Thereupon the unhappy musician cast down 
; his harp, and sat bitterly weeping on the water. The riest then turned 
his horse, and continued his course. But lo! before he had ridden far, he 
observed that green shoots and leaves, mingled with most beautiful flowers, 
had sprung from his old staff. This seemed to him a sign from heaven, di- 
recting him to preach the consoling doctrine of redemption after another 
fashion. He therefore hastened back to the mournful Neck, showed him the 
green, —— staff, and said, “Behold! now my old staff is grown — 
and flowery like a young branch in a rose-garden; so likewise may hope 
bloom in the hearts of all created beings, for their Redeemer liveth.”’ 

The miseries of life expanded beyond its natural term has not 
escaped the Northern moralists; but they heighten the melancholy 
picture by bodily decay. 

“There once dwelt on the island of Falster a lady of rank, who was 
extremely rich, but had neither son nor daughter to inherit her wealth. 
She therefore resolved to make a pious use of it, and caused a church to be 
built that was both spacious and magnificent. When the church was finish- 
ed, she caused altar-candles to be lighted; and going through the quire to 
the altar, she cast herself on her knees and prayed to God, that, in reward 
for her pious gift, he would add as many years to her life as the chureh 
should stand. ‘Then from time to time her relations and servants died; but 
she who had preferred so foolish a prayer continued to live. At length she 
had no longer a friend or relation to converse with, and saw children grow 
up, become aged and die, and their children again grow old, while she her- 
self was wasting through extreme age, so that she gradually lost the use of 
all her senses. Sometimes, however, she recovered her voice, though for 
one hour only at midnight every Christmas. On one of these nights de- 
sired to be laid in an oaken coffin and placed in the church, that she might 
there die; but that the priest should attend her every Christmas night to re- 
ceive her commands. From that time her coffin has stood in the church, 
but she has not yet been permitted to die. rp bye night the priest 
comes to her, lifts the lid of the coffin, and as he gradually raises it, she 
rises slowly up. When sitting up, she asks, ‘Is my church yet standing?’ 
and when thg priest answers ‘ Yes,’ she sighs and says— 

‘Ak! | Gud, at min Kirke var brendt; 
Thi da er forst al min Jammer fuldendt!’ 
* Ah! God grant that my church were burnt; 
For then only would my affliction be ended.’ 
She then sinks back again into the coffin, the priest lets the lid fall, and 
does not come again until the next Christmas night.” 

Outwitting the Evil One is a popular notion in all countries, and 
forms a singular contrast to the penetration and powers with which 
he is at the same time endowed. The Northern peoples have it in 
several forms: here are two. . 

“In Jutland there was once a priest who knew more than his paternoster. 
| One evening there came a message to him from the manor-house, requiring 
| his attendance there with the least delay possible, his aid being quite indis~- 
| pensable. The fact was, that the proprietor, in order to attain his vast riches, 

fad sold himself to the Devil, who was already there to fetch him, his time 
{ being expired. The priest, who arrived at the house just at the moment 
when the fiend was about to depart with the master, endeavoured to prevail 
on him to grant a further delay—first a year, then a month, a week, a day; 
but not even an hour would the fiend grant him. There stood on the table 
a little stump of wax candle nearly burnt out, pointing to which the priest 
said, ‘Thou wilt surely let him live as long as the stump lasts?’ To this 
| the fiend assented, but at the same moment the — seizing the light, blew 
| it out and put it into his pocket; so that for the present the fiend was ob- 
| liged to leave the proprietor in peace, but who from that hour so amend: 
| his life that the Devil got him not.” 
* * * 








* * * 
“‘ The house of a peasant in Eiderstedt was burnt to the ground. The man, 

sorely afflicted, was walking about his field, when he was accosted by a little 
man in a grey coat and with a horse’s foot, who inquired the cause of his 
sadness. ‘The man told him of his misfortune, and that he was without the 
| means of rebuilding his house ; whereupon the little man promised to build 
| him one with a hundred windows, and to have it ready in one night, before 
| the first cock-crowing, if the man would promise him his soul. The peasant 
| agreed to the condition; and in the night the Devil began to build, The house 

was soon all but finished, the windows alone remaining to be put in. While 
| the Devil was busy about the last window, the man began to crow and gap 
| with his hands; at which the Devil laughed. But the cock in the stable 
| heard the crowing, and answered it just as the Devil was fitting in the last 
| pane. Finding himself thus outwitted, the Arch-fiend took his departure, 
| though not till he had wrung the neck of the cock. No one has ever 

able to put in the pane, nor will any furniture remain in the nas 

where it is wanting ; all flies out. The room requires no cleaning, being al- 

ways as neat as broom could make it.” 
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A RESIDENCE IN ALGERIA.* 


MapaME Prvs is the widow of a French physician, who was induced 
by a variety of “ untoward circumstances” to go to Algeria, at an 
age no longer young, in order to join her brother, who having 
been ruined by the revolution of 1848 had accepted an allotment 
in a newly-planned village. The first news that greeted Madame 
Prus on her arrival was the death of her brother: his allotment 
was subsequently found to be enough to kill anybody; and she 
returned to Bona, where she gained a living by making artificial 
flowers, and wrote the letters to her friends in Europe of which 
this volume is the translation. 

At an English settlement, such a person might have had pity 
and cold assistance, but a maker of flowers for the head would not 
have got into society. The French, to do them justice, do not 
much regard a person’s means if the manners are unexceptionable. 
Madame Prus appears to have formed acquaintances and re- 
ceived attentions from official people, which enabled her to mix 
in society. She also made friends with several of the natives; 
by which means she learned something of Arab life and of Arab 
feelings. Of her adventures and observations she wrote an account 
to her friends, sprinkled with sketches of native manners and 
customs, and with stories or tales,—which last have rather a 
bookmaking cast, though told with a Frenchwoman’s cleverness. 

Although Algiers has never been a very attractive region for 
travellers, it has been visited often enough for the world to be 
acquainted with the manners of the people ; and the slight modifi- 
cations that have taken place in their domestic life under French 
rule is not of much importance. The colony and the colonists is 
the most ape part of the Residence in Algeria. Some 
allowance is probably to be made for the mood of mind in which 
the writer examined matters. A person who without sufficient 
consideration embarks in an undertaking where suffering and fail- 
ure are'pretty certain to ensue, is apt to ascribe the ill result to 
anybody else. A wilder project than for an elderly Frenchman to 
go to Africa to gain his living as a cultivator, one could hardly 
imagine; unless it were for a female to join him before he was 
thoroughly settled. In the general opinions there may be some 
harshness if not exaggeration ; but there are particular facts throw- 
ny light upon French colonization in Africa that cannot be gain- 
said. 

It appears that the lands are surveyed and allotted by authority, 
and in the village of Mondovi houses were built for the settlers: 
all which is very proper, unless it be that finding colonists in houses 
without payment is rather stimulant than encouragement. This 
particular spot, however, was badly chosen; the soil bad, and pro- 
ducing disease when just turned-up,—as, indeed, is said often to 
be the case in America. The place abounded in insects, and the 
houses were mere hovels after the Irish fashion. The settlers are 
under military rule, not only as a militia formed for self-defence, 
but in every action of their lives; a thing necessary, perhaps, in a 
military colony like Algeria, but utterly destructive of colonial 
prosperity: for what man will labour for more than a bare sub- 
sistence, when military necessity or perhaps military despotism 
may subject him to the loss of all he has which is not removeable ? 
This is the picture drawn by Madame Prus of Mondovi and its dis- 
agreeables, 

“At five o’clock in the morning, I perceived the first houses of the village, 
or rather the encampment, of Mondovi. My heart sank within me at the deso- 
late ery of this colony. Imagine, dear Caroline, long rows of wooden 
huts, divided lengthways by slight-partition walls, and subdivided again 
into spaces of various sizes, according to the number of individuals in each 
family. In these spaces, or rooms as they are miscalled, men, women, chil- 
dren, dogs, cats, pigs, hens and chickens, live huddled together in lamentable 
confusion. The wooden roofs of these houses afford but feeble protection 
against the burning heat of an African sun; but at seven o’clock in the 
evening an abundant, cold, and heavy dew invariably falls, and such as 
yield to the temptation of breathing the evening air pay dearly for this 
temporary relief. But thisis not all. 

“After sunset, the vapours rising from the ground produce such a pro- 
digious number of insects, that it is no exaggeration to say one is literally 
covered with them. Added to these, swarms of mosquitoes render the idea 
of repose entirely useless. I thus passed three weeks ; spending the nights in 
a state of feverish agitation, and the days in the lassitude caused by want of 
sleep, and the annoyance of insects of all descriptions. 

“The allotment of land conceded to my brother was transferred to me, as 
his heiress-at-law. From that time I was placed as a widow on the registers 
of the colony, and was obliged to share the dwelling of another widow, in 
the same circumstances as myself. 

* According to the original plan, the village is to consist of two hundred 
brick houses. Of these, scarcely thirty have been built. The colonists are 
amused with promises of more substantial dwellings than their present tene- 
ments; but in spite of these, the works proceed but slowly, it being almost 
impossible to prevail on the masons of Bona to work at Mondovi, except for 
enormous wages. The reason of this is obvious ; unwholesome exhalations rise 
from the soil when it is ploughed or dug for the purposes of cultivation or build- 
ing. These produce the fri fitful epidemic of typhus fever; and the wind, blow- 
ing over the vast plains of the desert, fills the air with fine and burning sand, 
which corrodes the eyebrows and strikes with ophthalmia. The result of 
these calamities has been, that half the inhabitants of the colony, and the 
whole of the garrison with the exception of thirteen men, have been removed 
to the hospital at Bona; where one third of them have died. The masons 
who caught the fever refuse to expose themselves to the same peril for any 
remuneration, and the Arabian workmen follow their example. It is said 
that the works necessary to establish the colony have killed more soldiers 
than were destroyed by the Arabs. * bd * 

“The colony of Mondovi is divided into two camps, called Centre No. 1 
and No. 2. e, are situated at the distance of a mile and a half from each 
other. Centre No. 2 is situated near the mountain passes of Ella-rough, now 
the resort of the wild hordes of the Kabyles, on a hill without water, whic 
greatly increases the difficulty of cultivation. No. 1, on the contrary, is 
provided with two old Roman wells, and the Sebhouse, one of the principal 


* A Residence in Algeria. By Madame Prus. Published by Pickering. 
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| riers of the country, flows to the North of the village. This river pro- 

duces very bad fish, but is useful in many places for irrigation. 

| Our captain—for we are under military government—told me that he in. 
tended to organize the colonists of the two centres into a kind of Nationa] 
Guard ; as all the garrisons would be withdrawn to their respective battalions 
should war break out with the revolted tribes. ‘Then how should we de- 
fend ourselves against the Kabyles?’ I inquired. ‘ As best you can,’ was 
the answer.” 

As an example of the uselessness of this pretended Government 
aid, and its mischievous interference, the success of the Maltese 
may be taken; although there seems to be something in a French. 
man which ill adapts him for colonization, under the best of cir- 

| cumstances. 

**The population of Bona amounts to 12,000; of which 4000 are French, 
guiadigalle natives of Provence. It seems as if Algeria had been conquered 
solely for their benefit; for directly after the invasion of our army, the 
* Provencaux’ and ‘Toulonnais’ followed with theirs; but even their arri- 
val had been forestalled by the Maltese, who had come in the rear of our 
troops, like a flock of birds of pres: They immediately assumed the mono- 
poly of provisions and household goods, and of loans at interest, which are 
tolerated here as a secondary evil. The rate of usury here is ten per cent ; 
but in urgent cases it is raised to twenty-five, thirty, and even forty. Ifa 
Frenchman wishes to establish himself in any trade exercised by the Mal- 
tese, all the corporation join against him; prices are suddenly lowered, and 
the Frenchman, obliged to sell at a loss, is either ruined or forced to retire, 
They also lay sole claim to the office of street-porter. All luggage and par- 
cels are seized by these Maltese when a vessel arrives at the landing-place, 
and are carried, regardless of the wish of the owners, to the hotel where the 
best remuneration is given to the bearers; who afterwards drive a hard bar- 

ain for their trouble, if you can understand them sufficiently. All the 
faltese, without exception, are rich, and display a degree of acuteness in 
their worldly interest seldom equalled by any civilized nation. 

“If the sovereignty of the French were to cease in Algeria, that of the 
Maltese would probably take its place. These latter have taken such firm 
possession of the soil, that it would be difficult even for the Arabs, though 
more numerous, to dislodge them. The treatment which the unfortunate 
natives receive from the emigrants from Toulon and Marscilles is quite hard 
enough, and they dislike the intruders accordingly ; but they positively exe- 
crate the Maltese, who constautly ill-use them for no cause whatever. 

‘As we are bound to give everybody their due, I must admit that the 
Maltese are a most laborious people, and indefatigable in their undertakings ; 
they may be seen attending to their business at all seasons of the year. 
They sleep on the floor of their warehouses, or on a single board, generally 
without taking off their clothes. Such is their muscular strength, that four 
Maltese can easily carry a great cask of wine, suspended by ropes to long 
wooden poles, which they place on their shoulders, It is very common to 
see six Maltese carry in this way one of those large measures of brandy 
called pipes of Montpellier. In cases of any general plague or calamity, the 
Maltese undertake to gather all necessary contributions, but demand a high 
price for their services.” 


CAIRNES’S VAGARIES OF LIFE.* 
Power of reflection and some knowledge of life and character, 
though in its less reputable classes, are the characteristic of these 
“ Vagaries.” Mr. Wellington Cairnes fails in turning his know- 
ledge to account, we do not say from want of art, but from want 
of the commonest literary training. The story is not only impro- 
bable and its management crude, but the writer has drawn his 
ideas of his worst persons from the rare cases of the police- 
offices, or exaggerated the persons of a bygone age, when strongly 
marked character was more common. Hypocrites abound in life, 
but not exactly like Mrs. Lawrence, at least in her station. 
Swindlers and sharpers are plentiful, but hardly of the caste and 
| with the success of Captain Greenspur alias Graham. Violette de 
Merton is not the kind of story to be introduced at all. In its 
circumstances it is even more rare than the others; but it has 
about it an essential truth, though of an unfit and repulsive kind. 

Extreme persons and improbable incidents are presented in a 
strange mode in The Vagaries of Life. A rich man may disregard 
appearance; a writer full of wit, sense, humour, and power, may 
set received modes at defiance in his method of treatment. The 
generality both in life and literature must follow the fashion ; and 
Mr. Cairnes is rather below than above the generality of novelists. 
His digressions, his brusque passage from one thing to another, 
and his obtrusiveness, are rather strange than striking. 

Mr. Cairnes professes to write with the moral purpose of ex- 
posing religious hypocrisy—* arrogant selfishness, blind bigotry, 
and heartless fanaticism,” and the mischievous consequences, direct 
and indirect, that flow from them. He misses his end, because no 
reader will recognize any general likeness in his persons, or any 
resemblance to life in his occurrences. Mr. Cairnes seems to have 
some stuff in him, but at present it is quite raw. The only excep- 
tions to this censure are scattered remarks or broad bits of humour 
pushed to an extreme. Of this latter kind is the following absurd 
theory on food; which, however, has been promulgated in sober 
earnestness. 

** ‘Now, mamma, do let us hear Sir William's doctrine,’ interposed Fanny, 
determined to get rid of the embarras which her less dispassionate parent 
had called into action, but knew not ‘how to quell. ‘You were speaking of 
your tutor, I think, Sir William ?’ 

“Oh yes, dear. Dr. Wall considered that, with respect to our animal 
food, we are by no means sufficiently careful in ascertaining the disposition 
or habits of the victim, whether fish, flesh, or fowl, previous to making it 
our sustenance. He believed, and I think justly, that the consumer is 
inoculated, so to speak, with the peculiarities of the consumed, whatever 
| they may be; that, in fact, were you to partake of a vicious animal, a cor- 
| responding effect would be produced on your character; whereas, were you 
| to dine on a silly or stubborn chicken, your conduct would subsequently be 
| tinctured with puerility or wilfulness. Now, I have a very accurate know- 

ledge of the dispositions of my laying hens, and, while I avoid Cleopatra’s 
egg as containing a pugnacious juice, I enjoy Boadicea’s, as being the pro- 
duction of a magnanimous and gentle fowl.’ ” 

Perhaps Mr. Cairnes succeeds best in describing character; of 
which he has a nice perception. This is one of his heroes. 

By W. Wellington Caines, Esq. 


* Vagaries of Life. In two volumes. Pub- 


} ished by Saunders and Otley. 
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« Let us here describe the Sandys. First, Wellesly, who is older than his 
sister by a year, though not by any means so sage and staid. Arrived at 
man’s estate—the only estate to which he might aspire—he is still a bant- 
ling; that -enough, good-for-nothing sort of youth, that medley of good 
spirits, parts, bad chances, and empty pocket, for which no asylum has 
hitherto been projected, but which, if frequency may give a claim, should 
have had one long ago. Defeated in obtaining an East Indian appointment, 
he found himself, at the age of two-and-twenty, without any prospect of em- 

Joyment ; dissuaded from our leading professions by the discernment of his 
riends, too poor to carry out the character of gentleman at large ; and, by the 
force of circumstances, about to be merged into that despicable anomaly, 
though common nuisance, a social Issachar, a something between boon com- 
panion, dependent, and sponge. — wen) ’ 

“ Yet Waiewy, foreseeing this future in its sombrest and most repulsive 
light, set _himse: f to struggle against it. He looked into his own head as to 
its eapabiliti and endeavoured, with more or less success, to discard va- 
nity. Thus, albeit occasionally precipitate in his conclusions, and too san- 
guine a vast deal, he was by no means blind to his own defects. How to 
remedy and triumph over these—that was the difficulty, and there was he 
likely to fail.” 

There is truth in this painful remark. 

There are some people, of both sexes, who seem born for folly, and worse 
than folly—for vice: you may read their destiny in their looks long before 
that destiny is accomplished ; circumstances may favour or retard, but do 
they ever avert it? You may immure them—Daniie-like, the shower of 
gold will find an entrance: you may tend them strictly ; example and pre- 
cept may be called to your aid against the evil spirit who seems to have en- 
tered in at their childhood’s earliest hour; but you cannot work miracles, 
you have no power to cast out devils; nothing will avail, unless the grace 
of God and His inscrutable purpose has otherwise thought fit: they have a 
race to run, through sin, infamy, wretchedness, recklessness—to . -> but 
the end is dreadful. Alas, for those children of darkness!” 


TROWER’S HUTSPOT.* 


Tux object of the writer of this fiction is less to produce a story | 
secundum artem, than to contrive a vehicle for exhibiting his ideas | 


of certain evils of society, especially those which arise from the 
abuses of the law. The structure and incidents of a tale of this 
kind are not amenable to strict rule. It is suflicient if the writer 
amuses the reader and exhibits the evils which he aims at reform- 


ing in a striking way, even though he verges upon caricature. | 





| 


| 
| 


The circumstances, however, must be in the main true; there may | 


be exaggeration, but not falsehood—improbability, but not impossi- 
bility. Mr. Trower has not sufliciently borne this principle in mind, 
even if he possesses that dramatic genius which is as necessary for 
the novelist as the dramatist. Hence the book fails in its main 
me ger The unquestionable abuses the author brings forward 
ook petty,—impositions, no doubt, but not requisite to be de- 
nounced in a fiction: the greater evils have little vraisemblance 
in themselves, and unfortunately none at all in the mode of cure. 

Harold St. Just, the hero of Z/utspot, is a young barrister ; the 
heroine, Mabel Stuart, is an attorney's stepdaughter. Mr. Plow- 
den employs St. Just, and encourages his suit, till St. Just turns 
law reformer, and then he scowls upon the man who would take his 
life by taking the means through which he lives ; while Brownlow 
Plowden, his son by a first wife, and an unsuccessful lover of 
Mabel, makes a breach between the lovers in various ways, and 
amongst others by forged letters. The genius of St. Just, however, 
carries all before him. He becomes a minister of state, achieves a 
thorough reform in the law—‘“ wish we may get it "and marries 
Mabel, although Brownlow Plowden out of revenge attempts to 
murder him. 

There are other things in the book besides law reform and the 
loves of St. Just and Mabel. The story opens at Oxford, then tra- 
vels to Scotland and field-sports; where Mr. Trower seems more at 
home than in the inns of court, and where his suggestions as to 
the necessity of caution in taking moors in Scotlan 
more practical than his views of legal reform. "When the course 
of the story brings him up to town, there is an actual knowledge of 
life, and a just appreciation of its “mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
— though from want of a gift for fiction the author can only 

escribe what he knows, and fails in embodying it. 

The following visit to a court of justice, by the hero and an 
unlucky litigant, will give an idea of the author's better style; 
though there isa little exaggeration about it. The judges and 
“Jeaders” are hardly so dull in court as in the description. 

“ After threading the many passages which issue from the great judg- 
ment-hall, and guided by a finger-post in the direction which they were 
seeking, they found themselves in the immediate presence of a superior court 
of justice. Lingering a few moments on the judicial threshold with a 
somewhat diffident step, and pushing to a anata door, which slammed 
either way with a very accommodating indifference, they entered a quiet 
green room, into which a midsummer sun was pouring its unmitigated rays 
through a large oriel window. At one extremity of the room, in an easy arm- 
chair raised on somewhat of a platform, was seated a very quiet-looking 
gentleman of quite an elderly age, who was evidently the president of the 
assembly. He spoke but little, and what he did say escaped him in such 

uff but tlle aueuen that it failed of reaching the two visitors. Yet 

oubtless they were words of wisdom, since they fell from the lips of a judge : 
moreover, they were important words, for on them depended the interests of 
many a suitor; and they should have been spoken therefore with a dignified 
articulation and a gracious delivery. They were likewise particularly struck 
by two other equally ay personages, whom, from the conspicuous position 
they oceupied on the floor of the court, and from the undue share of the old 
gentleman’s attention which they monopolized, they concluded to be public 
characters of some eminence. 

“The impression, however, which they produced upon them was very far 
from favourable. The voice of one was particularly inharmonious ; in fact, he 
ogee to be labouring under asevere chronic cold : the ease, therefore, with 
which, under such circumstances, he delivered himself of the duties which a 
& very cumbrous mass of documents, bound together by a leathern strap, 
showed him to be intrusted with, was the more remarkable. The other was 


seem to us | 


tone, to the elderly gentleman im the easy chair; who seemed perfectly to 
comprehend what he said, though the substance of his remarks was lost to 
every one else. Flood, after several attempts to resist it, was inning to 
yield to an involuntary fit of drowsiness, when his sleeve was pulled by the 
ubiquitous Plowden ; who, informing him that his cause would not come on 
till at least the afternoon, soon got deep in consultation with him upon what 
he called one or two very ‘nice,’ but which Ais client could not help de- 
scribing as one or two very ‘nasty’ points of his case. 

‘Leaving them awhile, to explore the interesting buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood, Harold soon lost himself in the vast hurrying human tide which 
he found ebbing and flowing at the bottom of the stone staircase which led 
from the quiet room. Here rose those grand imperial towers, em 
with heraldry, in which the destinies of nations were nightly sealed. There, 
yonder consecrated pile, whose solemn matin chimes, sounding above a city’s 
din, were once more calling, unheeded, a godless world to prayer. 
there, that vast grim vaulted hall, beneath whose canopy crowds that might 
have peopled villages, like pigmy insects, sauntered. if lere, bands of politi- 
cians, agents, reporters, witnesses, were hurrying to committee-rooms, 
There, knots of long-robed lawyers unravelling the thread of some anxious 
controversy, or speculating on some important suit now paare in the ad- 
joining courts, paced its immense cold floor. What a bewildering scene! 

What food for the moralist! What stores for the satirist ! 

* Noon came, and Harold hastened to rejoin his companion in the quiet 
room. All was going on as before. The same dignitaries of the bar were 
alternately on their legs. It seemed as though neither of them had ceased 
interrupting one another, and addressing the elderly gentleman, since he 
left. The same sombre stillness pervaded the room, broken only by the 
hoarse interjectional sentences of him with the chronic cold, or the unintel- 
ligible acceuts of his rival with the bland voice.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 

Two Years on the Farm of Uncle Sam. With Sketches of his Loca- 
tion, Nephews, and Prospects. By Charles Casey. 

Our Iron Roads; their History, Construction, and Social Influences. 
By Frederick S. Williams. With numerous Illustrations. 

Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia, from Rurik to Nicholas ; including a 
History of that Empire, from its Foundation to the Present Time. 
By George Fowler, Esq. In four volumes. Volume I. 

Constance Tyrrell, or the Half-Sister. By P. H. Pepys, Esq. 
volumes, 

Ivar, or the Skjuts-Boy. By Emilie Carlen. Translated from the 
Swedish, by Professor A. L. Krause. 





In three 


Lectures on Gold, for the Instruction of Emigrants about to proceed to 
Australia. Delivered at the Museum of Practical Geology. 
[These lectures were delivered by officers connected with the ‘“ Government 
School of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts,’ at the request of 
the Council of the Society of Arts. And a very instructive and attractive 
series of expositions they form, not about gold alone, but cognate subjects. In 
a lecture on the Geology of Australia with especial reference to the Gold Re- 
gions, Mr. Jukes not only describes the geological characteristics of Austra- 
lia, but introduces the reader to the principles of geology. Professor Forbes 
explores for his reader the organic remains of the Australian rocks; Pro- 
fessor Playfair warns him that “ all is not gold that glitters,”’ instructs him 
in the chemical properties of gold, and how to detect the true from the false ; 
Mr. Warrington Smyth teaches the intending emigrant how to dress or me- 
chanically prepare the ores, and Dr. Perey how to assay them; while Mr. 
Hunt winds up with the | and statistics of gold. All this is explained 
plainly, but by no means poorly or drily : perfect clearness is accompanied 
with broad principles and thorough mastery of the subject. ] 
Conversations about Hurricanes, for the use of Plain Sailors. By Henry 
Piddington, President of Marine Courts, Caleutta. 
[An attempt to explain and establish the principles of Reid's Law of Storms, 
in the form of a dialogue between an old captain of a merchantman, the un- 
believer, Mr. Helmsley, an old naval officer, the instructor, and two young 
inquiring mariners. It is clearly and cleverly done; though, as in most 
other cases, the sceptic is convinced as soon as his author pleases. Mr. Pid- 
dington states that his book is mainly founded upon the abjections made and 
the line of argument taken by objectors in actual discourse. ] 
History and Antiquities of All Saints Church, Sudbury, and of the 
Parish generally ; derived from the Harleian MSS. and other Sources, 
By the Reverend Charles Badham, M.A., Vicar. 

It is the spirit, not act, which constitutes character. This History of 
Sudbury Church and Parish would be a very bookmaking affair were it not 
evidently prompted by a much higher spirit, and did it not moreover consist 
of matter with which a bookmaker would have nothing to do, It is a curious 
example of minute detail pursued till it excites interest from its very com- 
pleteness. The history of the church and its tithes is entered into at length 
from the earliest times, and illustrated by deeds ; so are the grants from the 
feudal lords, whether public or private. The church is described minutely 
feature by feature ; the long-buried dead live again in their epitaphs ; the 
few reputable families extinct or existing are embalmed in notices ; and the 
two celebrities connected with Sudbury by birth or occupation—Dr. Mason 
Good, and Gainsborough the painter—are made the most of. It is an elabo- 
rate account of a place not very remarkable in itself or its associations, and 
possessing much of that peculiar kind of interest which accompanies us as 
we linger over the tombstones in a churchyard or pore over ancient muni- 
ments. } : 

A Directory of the Joint-Stock and Private Banks in England and 
Wales. 1851-1852. 
[A useful book to everybody connected with banking or bankers, or curious 
about them. It contains a statistical précis of all the joint-stock and 
private banks in England and Wales, with some curt historical notices ; lists of 
the partners in private firms and of the shareholders in joint-stock banks, with 
the latest balance-sheets of the latter establishments. There is also a digest 
of the law relating to the Bank of England and joint-stock banks. c 
—_— publication only extends to England and Wales; it will be followed 

y a second part relating to Scotland and Ireland. The work would be im- 

proved by adding an index for country places that bave no bank of their 


| own but have an office of some branch bank open in the place.] 


evidently labouring under no indisposition, but was just as inaudible as his | 


colleague: he talked, however, a great deal, in a very bland and familiar 


* Hutspot; a Tale for the Nineteenth Century. By Charles Francis Trower. 
Published by Longman and Co. 





| 


Professions ; a Novel. By Floyd Tayleure. In three volumes. 
[The main story of this novel is supported by a succession of cross-pur, 
carried to a much greater extent than is usually done with this stale an 
feeble contrivance. There is no knowledge of life, and iittle literary ability, 
to redeem the fundamental defect. Professions is a common circulating 
library novel.]} 

The Twin Pupils, or Education at Home; a Tale addressed to the 

Young. By Ann Thomson Gray. ’ 

[A didactic tale, illustrative of home and of school or rather public educa- 
tion. The story is well planned, well varied by the number of persons and 
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incidents, and well written ; but there is rather too much of discussion and 
description mingled with the narrative. ] 
Manual of Information and Instruction for Candidates for Com- 
missions. By Alfred Downes. 
[Judicious advice to young men awaiting their examination for commissions, 


the books they should read, and how they should read them. | oa 


as 
The subjects touched upon are languages, history, geography, mathematics, 
and fortification. The different regulations for admission as students or ca- 
dets to the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and the East India Company’s Service, 
are appended to the book.] 
A Manual of Ancient Geography, ‘or the use of Schools. By the Reve- 
rend W. L, Bevan, M.A., Vicar of Hay. 
[A very excellent survey of the geography of the world as known to the 
ancients. It is, however, rather an essay on the extent and physical fea- 
tures of different regions, with the names of the principal towns, than a 
common ‘ geography ”’ in the school sense. ] 
The Calling and Responsibilities of a Governess. By Amica. 
[A description of the general qualifications of a governess, and the best 
modes of endeavouring to attain them, intermixed with remarks, advice, and 
exhortations. The feeling of the book is religious.] 
Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. Towhich is added, the Chemis- 
try of the Stars. By Dr. George Wilson. (Traveller’s Library.) 
A Journal kept during a Summer Tour for the Children of a Village 
School. By the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.”’ In three parts. Part II. 


In the following list, the fourth volume of the Library Edition of the 
Waverley Novels will attract attention for the interest of ‘‘Rob Roy” and 
the introduction. A new translation of Ida Pfeiffer’s “Visit to Iceland”’ is 
accompanied by notes, tinted plates, and some additional matter relating 
to the country. Not the least interesting book in the list is a cheap 
little reprint containing the works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the American 
poet to whom Miss Mitford called attention in her last publication, and 
whose lines to an old punch-bow] we quoted at the time. 

Waverley Novels. Volume IV. Rob Roy. 

Visit to Iceland and the Scandinavian North. Translated from the 
German of Madame Ida Pfeiffer. With numerous Explanatory Notes 
and eight tinted Engravings, &c. (National Illustrated Library.) 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William Hazlitt. Second edi- 
tion, revised by his Son. In four volumes. Volume IV. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. First English edition. 

Adventures of a Soldier ; written by himself. Being the Memoirs of 
Edward Costello, K.S.F., &c. Second edition. 

Lord Bacon. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. (Traveller’s Library.) 

Pictures of Life at Home and Abroad. By Albert Smith. (Bentley’s 
Shilling Series.) 

ms statis of English Punctuation. By George Smallfield. New 

on, 


Print. 

Baxter’s Gems of the Great Exhibition. No. III. 

[In the letterpress card accompanying this third number of Mr. Baxter's 
undertaking, is an intimation that “ the great gold medal for literary and 
artistic merit has been grand to him by the Emperor of Austria, for the 
originality, utility, and artistic beauty of his invention of printing in oil- 
colours.” Of the reasons assigned for the bestowal, the first is to be acqui~ 
esced in absolutely, the second by anticipation; but we must for the present 
demur to the third. If artistic beauty there is in the invention, Mr. Baxter 
has yet learned but very imperfectly how to avail himself of his opportuni- 
ties. Like its predecessors, and in a quite equal degree, the present ‘‘ gem” 
—which represents the Greek Slave as central object—makes at the first 
glance an inharmonious and disagreeable impression, which is not improved 
on closer inspection. } 
New Ser1ats. 

Cyclopedia Bibliographica ; a Library Manual of Theological and Ge- 
neral Literature, and Guide for Authors, Preachers, Students, and Li- 
terary Men, &c. Part I. 

[A well-planned and well-executed catalogue raisonné of works in theolo 
and general literature, both rare and readily procurable, with frequen 
some account of their authors. The extent and utility of the work will, 
however, be limited by the narrowness of the base. The foundation consists 
yemectl y of the books contained in the excellent Metropolitan Library of 

Darling of Great Queen Street. Hence, his own editions seem those 

wholly or chiefly noticed; whereas many purchasers may require more biblio- 
graphical information: and it strikes us that sometimes authors may not be 
sufficiently noticed if the library does not contain their works. Alfred, for 
exawple, stands thus— 
“‘ ALFRED THE GREAT. 
Born 849, died 901. 

The life of Alfred, or Alured, the first institutor of subordinate government in this 

—. By Robert Powell of Wells, one of the Society of New Inn. 12mo. 

ond. . 
Such shortcomings will detract from the utility of what promises to be a 
=e book of reference or information, even in its limited range. It 
might yet be worth while to adopt a larger plan in the future numbers. It 
would certainly be better in all cases to print the year of the birth and death 
of the author, however well known or easily discovered the compilers may 
deem it to be.] 
PaMPHLETS. 

The Colonies of Australia ; their Formation, Progress, and Present 
State; the Discovery of the Gold Fields, with the latest Intelligence 
from the Diggins; Advice to Emigrants, &c. By John Fairfax, Esq. 

The Dominican Republic and the Emperor Solouque. By Britannicus. 

Life on Board an Emigrant ship ; being a Diary of a Voyage to Aus- 
tralia. By the Reverend John Davies Mereweather, M.A. 

Investments for the Working Classes. By W. KR. Greg. Reprinted 
from the ** Edinburgh Review,” April 1852. 

An Examination of a Sermon, “ Ritual Worship,’’ and of “ A Letter,” 
by the Reverend Charles Dodgson, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. By the Reverend Wm. Randall, A.B., Vicar 
of All Saints, Leeds. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. Speech of the Earl of St. 
Germans, in the House of Lords, June 21, 1852. 


Letter to the Right Honourable Joseph W. Henley M.P., regarding | 


cee Aan Institutions, &c. By Robert Christie, Esq., Edin- 
urgh. 


Rules of the Atheneum Institute for Authors and Men of Science. 














BIRTHS, 
= the 30th July, at Keith Hall, N.B., the Wife of Captain Peter Lanoe Hawker, 
of a son. 
On the 30th, at Newton Rectory, in the Isle of Ely, the Wife of the Rev. James 
W. Berryman, of a daughter. 





On the 3lst, at Megginch Castle, Perthshire, the Wife of Joho Murray Drummond 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the Ist August, in South Street, the Hon. Mrs. Duncombe, of a son and heir, 

On the Ist, at Trelissick, Cornwall, the Hon. Ann, Wife of J. D. Gilbert, Esq. 
of a son. * 
On the Ist, at Brockley Court, the Wife of Henry Smyth Piggott, Esq., of a son. 
On the Ist, at Livermead Cottage, Torquay, the Lady Anna Maria Courtenay, of a 


n. 
‘ = the 2d, at Twickenham, Mrs. Thomas Twining, née Baroness von Hagen, of a 
aughter. 

= the 2d, in Princes’ Terrace, Hyde Park, the Wife of Arthur Otway, Esq., 

-P., of a son, 

On the 2d, at Kensington, the Wife of Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in Upper Brook Street, the Hon. Mrs. Monckton Milnes, of a daughter, 

On the 3d, at Wymondham Rectory, Leicestershire, the Hon. Mrs. John Beres- 
ford, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d July, in the Palace Chapel, in Hanover, the Viscount Mandeville, 
eldest son of the Duke of Manchester, to the Comtesse Louise Fredericke Auguste 
D’Alten. The marriage was a second time solemnized in the chapel of the British 
Embassy. 

On the 29th, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Colonel William Cox, K.H., 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Limerick district, to Matilda, daughter of the 
late James Hay, Esq., writer to the signet. 

On the 31st, at St. Ben’et and St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, John Turner, Esq., of 
Chiswick, to Harriett, third daughter of Captain Lewis, R.N., of the all, 
Chiswick. 

On the 3lst, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Captain Henry Lowther, M.P., First 
Life Guards, eldest son of the Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P., to Emily Susan, eldest 
daughter of St. George Caulfield, Esq., of Wentworths, Surrey. 

On the 3d August, at St. Swithin’s Church, Winchester, the Rev. Edward Halifax 
Hansell, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Mary Elizabeth, fifth 
daughter of the Kev. Dr. Williams, Warden of New College, Oxford, and Canon of 
Winchester. 

On the 3d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William Stevenson, Esq., late of the 
Fusilier Guards, eldest son of Captain Stevenson, late of the Grenadier Guards, to 
Marie Anne, eldest daughter of Colonel Saunderson, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
and of Lady Maria Saunderson. 

On the 4th, at Great Burstead, Essex, the Rev. John Dryden Hodgson, Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of East Grafton, Wilts, second son 
of the late John Hodgson, Esq., Q.C., to Frances Elizabeth, only surviving daughter 
of the Rev. John Thomas, Vicar of Great Burstead. 

On the 4th, George Charles Uppleby, Esq., of Bardney Hall, Barton-upon-Humber, 
to Emily, second daughter of the Rev. William Worsley, Rector of Braytoft. 

On the 4th, at Eastwell, Kent, William Robert, second son of the Hon. and Rey. 
Daniel Finch Hatton, to Agnes Graham, second daughter of the Rev. Montague 
Oxenden. 

On the 5th, at Cockayne Hatley, Bedfordshire, Captain Henry Francis Cust, of the 
Eighth Hussars, to Sara Jane, Widow of Major Sidney Streattield, and daughter of 
I, Cookson, Esq., of Meldon Park, Northumberland. 

DEATHS, 

On the 26th July, at Homburg, the Hon. Richard Watson, of Rockingham Castle, 
M.P. for Peterborough. 

On the 29th, at East Looe, Cornwall, Margaret, widow of Commander John Har- 
ris Nicolas, R.N., and mother of the late Rear-Admiral Toup Nicolas, C.B., and 
Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G.; in her 90th year. 

On the 29th, Sir John Wentworth Loring, K.C.B., K.C.H., Admiral of the Blue, 
of Peartree House, near Southampton. 

On the 30th, accidentally drowned whilst bathing at Weybridge, George Gilson 
Humphrey, eldest son of George Humphrey, Esq., of Balham Hill, Surrey, and of 
College Hill, London; in his 22d year. 

On the 30th, at Wainfleet, St. Mary, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Robert Cholmeley, 
B.D., Rector of Wainfleet, All Saints, and Perpetual Curate of Wainfleet, St. Mary, 
the last surviving brother of the late Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart.; in his 72d year. 

On the 31st, at Portobello, while bathing, Mrs. John Wilson, widow of the vocalist. 

On the Ist August, at Whatficld Rectory, Suffolk, the Rev. Frederick Calvert, 
M.A., Rector of Whatfield and Chelsworth, late Flow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; in his 59th year. 

On the 2d, at Wendover House, Sarah, Wife of General Sir James Watson, K.C.B. ; 
in her 76th year. 

On the 5th, at York, T. C. Granger, Esq., M.P. for Durham. 

On the 5th, at Springfield, Abingdon, Annie Christian, the beloved and only 
daughter of John Tomkins, Esq. ; in her 26th year. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING JULY 31. 
[From the Official Return.) 


Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1851. 
Zymotic Discases....secscccscesecesceeseseves eoccccece cosccecse 3,906 soee 808 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. 426 eeee 38 
Tubercular Diseases .......sceseccceccceccccesececscessecscees 1,807 ecoe «221 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . ee 1,139 ecoe 112 





Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........++-eseeseeeee 293 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 757 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 727 














Diseases of the Kidneys, &c....... 90 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & e 83 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J . 69 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. .. . 12 
Malformations, ,....scccsceeeeeeveee +e 23 
ee 271 

- 249 

- 426 

. 55 

- 266 

Total (including unspecified causes) .....+-+++++ sccesess 10,529 








J s, As i ni 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Aug. 3.—12th Foot—Liecut.-Gen. R. G. H. Clarges, C.B. from 73d 
Foot, to be Colonel, vice General the Hon. R. Meade, dec. 73d Foot—Major-Gen. 
R. B. Macpherson, C.B. to be Colonel, vice Licut.-Gen. R. G. H. Clarges, removed 
to the 12th Foot. 

Orrick or Orpnancr, Aug. 2.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. G. T. Field 
to be Adjt. vice the Hon. G. Devereux, who resigns the Adjutantcy only; Sec. 
Capt. A. P. S. Green to be Adjt. vice Goodenough, who resigns the Adjutantcy only ; 
Sec. Capt. M. Adye to be Adjt. vice Russell, dec. ; First Lieut. 8. E. Gordon to be 
Sec. Capt. vice Wilder, resigned ; Sec. Lieut. T. A. J. Harrison to be First Lieut. 
vice Gordon. 

Wan-orrice, Aug. 6.—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Ensign C. B. Mulville, from 99th 
Foot, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cannon, who retires. 44th Regt. of Foot— 
Ensign 8. Cooper to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ottley, who retires. 52d Foot— 
Ensign the Hon. H. Flower to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dixon, who retires. 69th 
Foot—Ensign G. F. Gildea to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Butler, who retires. _ 89th 
Foot—Ensign W. C. G. Pery to be Lieut: by pur. vice Drummond, who retires. 


Tv nes bed Ae Al 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apmiratry, July 30.—The following promotions have this day taken place, conse- 
quent on the death, on the 29th instant, of Admiral of the Blue Sir J. W. Loring, 
K.C.B. K.C.H.: Vice-Admiral M. Buckle; Vice-Admiral J. Allen; Vice-Admiral C. 
J. W. Nesham, on the Reserved List, to be Admirals on the same list ; Vice-Admiral 
of the Red Sir C. Bullen, G.C.B. K.C.H. to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of 
the White Sir F. Mason, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue C. J. Johnston to be Vice-Adiniral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the Red 
C. 8. J. Hawtayne to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White E. 
Harvey to be Kear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue M.F. F. Berkeley, 
C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. H. W. Bruce to be Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue. 

















al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 3. 

Parrxersurrs Drssorven.—Churchill and Beane, Tunbridge Wells, merchants— 
E. and T. Twynam, Bishopstoke, agriculturists—Twynam and Co. Northam, “" € 
shire, linseed-crushers—D. and C. E. Maclean, St. George’s Street East, Ratcliffe, 
engineers— Lennox and Lee, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, drapers— Dodge and Co. Regent 
Street, manufacturers of Palmer’s patent artificial limbs ; as far as regards C. Morey 
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Loseby and Co. Nottingham and Sneinton, hosiers —Rhoades and Wilson, Notting- 
. ers—Stitt, Brothers, Liverpool, iron-merchants ; as far as regards T. H. 
Horr tler and Humphreys, Seething Lane, surgeons—Livesey and Hill, Bury, 

tractors—Hallett and Davis, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square—Bibbens and 
= Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, merchants; as far as regards J. C, Stovin—Brimley 
and Bond, Cambridge, grocers—Gilkes and Adams, Cross Street, Islington, grocers 
Jewel and Co. Whitechapel, furniture-brokers—E. and J. Bickford, Kingsbridge, 
Devonshire, linen-drapers— Manifold and Jones, Liverpool, tea-dealers—Jones and 
Malleson, Edinburgh, travelling commercial agents—Kings and Claxton, New Bond 
Street, milliners—M. and E. Stodart, Golden Square, pianoforte-makers—Neale and 
Co. Staverton Row, Walworth Road, tobacconists—Pemberton and Powell, War- 
rington, brewers—Caistor and Leybourn, Manchester, millers—Dean and Mills, 
Liverpool, ship-brokers—Grafton and Gibson, Threadneedle Street, coal-owners. 

BanKRUPTS.— ANDREW Scorr and Witt1amM THompson, Upper Ground Street, 
Blackfriars Road, iron-founders, to surrender Aug. 12, Sept. 10: solicitors, Lindsay 
and Mason, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Marruew Worrok, Mistley, Essex, coal-merchant, Aug. 10, Sept. 13: solicitors, 
Wire and Child, St. Swithin’s Lane; Barnes and Neck, Colchester; official assig- 
nee, Graham, Coleman Street—Wituiam WHEELER, Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, 
miller, Aug. 17, Sept.7: solicitors, Boycot and Tudor, Kidderminster ; official as- 
signee, Christie, Birmingham—Tuomas Doornar, Biddulph, Staffordshire, wheel- 
wright, Aug. 19, Sept. 7: solicitors, Cooper and Howlett, Congleton; Motteram and 
Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Tuomas Suaw, Bir- 
mingham, stationer, Aug. 14, Sept. 4: solicitors, Linklaters, Size Lane; Hodgson, 
Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Cuartes Freperick Bar- 
Ley, Burslem, boot-maker, Aug. 14, Sept. 6: solicitors, Smith, Hanley; Motteram 
and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Ronsert WILson 
Lisumay, Shenston, Staffordshire, surgeon, Aug. 14, Sept. 6: solicitors, Bowen, 
Stafford; Wright, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Joun 
Wis, Plymouth, dealer in Berlin wool, Aug. 7, Sept. 16: solicitors, Rooker and 
Lavers, Plymouth; official assignee, Ilernaman, Exeter—James Innetson, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, bookseller, Aug. 13, Sept. 10: solicitors, Thompson and Clegg, Bradford ; 
Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—W11tiam BaLper- 
ston, Liverpool, grocer, Aug. 13, Sept. 13: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; 
official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Joun Avery and Samvec Srreer, Birkenhead, 
shipwrights, Aug. 16, Sept. 16: solicitor, Holden; official assignee, Cazenove, Li- 
verpool—Rosert Curissor Witsox, Seaham Harbour, Durham, earthenware-manu- 
facturer, Aug. 17, Sept. 16: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, Old Jewry; Hoyle, 
Hewenstio-npee Syne ; Official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Centiricates.— 7 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Aug. 25, Kelly, Woolwich, grocer—Aug. 25, Mills, Llanidloes, Mont- 
gomeryshire, grocer—Ang. 24, S. and G. Curson, Exeter, booksellers—Aug. 26, Wat- 
son, Whitacre, Warwickshire, builder—Sept. 27, Eardley, Tunstall, Staffordshire, 

oiner. 

. Deciarations oF DivipeNps.—Grecnhow jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, timber-mer- 
chant; first and final div. of 8}¢d. August 7, or any Saturday after Oct. 2; Wakley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Moore jun. South Hylton, Durham, merchant; first and 
final div. of 44d. any day between Aug. 5 and 11, or any Saturday after Oct. 2; Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Passman, Stockton-on-Tees, currier, first div. of 3s. 4d. 
any day between Aug. 5 and 11, or any Saturday after Oct. 2; Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Duggan, Maryport, draper; second div. of 5d. in addition to 3s. 8d. 

reviously declared, any day between Aug. 5 and 11, or any Saturday after Oct. 2; 

aker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Bird, Chester-le-Street, linen-draper; second div. 
of 6d. in addition to 9s. Gd. previously declared, any day between August 5 and 11, 
or any Saturday after Oct. 2; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Wanless, Sunderland, 
ship-owner; first div. of 4s. 3d. 1-3d. (on the separate estate), Aug. 7,9, and 10, or 
any Saturday after Oct. 2; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Walker, Preston, chemist ; 
first div. of 8s. 7d. August 4, or any subsequent Tuesday after Oct. 2; Pott, Man- 
chester—Samuel, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, silversmith and jeweller; second div. 
of 4-5d. August 3, or any Tuesday after Oct. 2; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Reay 
jun. and Reay, Mark Lane, wine-merchants; fifth div. of 4d. Thursday next, and 
any Thursday after Oct. 2; Graham, Coleman Street—J. and G. J. Whitfield, Lamb's 
Conduit Street, cheesemongers; first div. of 2s. 3d. Thursday next, or any Thurs- 
day after Oct. 2; Graham, Coleman Street—Wood, Wardour Street, upholsterer ; 
first div. of 3s. Thursday next, or any Thursday after Oct. 2; Graham, Coleman 
Street— Pratt, Stoke-upon-Trent, miller, dealer, and chapman; first div. of 15-32d. 
any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Bellairs, Stamford, banker; final div. of 3s. 
3id. on further proofs, on the separate estate, Aug. 6, or any subsequent Friday; 
Whitmore, Birmingham —J.and T. Sykes, Halifax, woollen-manufacturers ; second 
div. of 6d. and 4s. 6d. upon new proofs, Aug. 5, and any subsequent Thursday after 
Oct. 2; Freeman, Leeds—Philips, Lincoln, brewer; first div. of ls. 3d. Aug. 5, and 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday following; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
Barlow, Wharf Road, City Road, engineer; second div. of 84d. any Wednesday ; Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—Tipper, Maiden Lane, Cheapside, stationer ; second div. 
of 3}d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Law, Harrow Road, hatter ; 
first div. of 4Jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Ballingall, Edward 
Street, Portman Square, pianoforte-maker; second div. of 9d. any Wednesday; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Taylor and Wylde, Lock’s Fields, wadding-manu- 
facturers; second div. of 4\d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcu SrqvestRaTiIon.— Johnston and Lamb, Edinburgh, clothiers, Aug. 9, 31. 








Friday, August 6. 

Partyersuirs Dissotvep.—Gillings and Smith, Sowerby, Yorkshire, curriers; as 
far as regards H. Gillings junior—Ralph and Co. Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spin- 
ners; as far as regards J. W. Hall—M. and E. Bratt, Great Haywood, Staffordshire, 
grocers—Rosenberg and Co. Sheffield, tobacconists—Fisher and Arding, Taunton, 
ironmongers—Greenwood and Co. Watling Street, warehousemen—J. and J. Bow- 
tell, Piccadilly, boot-makers—Hind and Alcock, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, saddlers 
—Johnson and Jones, Furnival’s Inn, architects—Moore and Greata, Wimborne 
Minster, Dorsetshire, solicitors—C. and B. Murgatroyd, Bradford, Yorkshire, che- 
mists — Giles and Dowden, Fishergate, Sussex, general-shopkeepers — Lyon and 
Levi, Liverpool, tailors—Martin, Brothers, Southampton, wine-merchants—G. and 
W. C. Craddock, Bilston, butchers—Evans and Emson, Philpot Lane, merchants— 
Jardine and Mair, Sonthampton, drapers—Rowell and Thomson, Glasgow, commis- 
sion-merchants— Hamilton and Sons, Glasgow, tobacconists; as far as regards G. 
Hamilton. 

Bankrvupts.—Henry Green, Dorchester, baker, to surrender Aug. 17, Sept. 20: 
solicitors, Tayler and Collisson, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Curtis and Cook, 
Abingdon; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Joun Reppevi, Graves- 
end, brewer, Aug. 17, Sept. 20: solicitor, Mount, Clement's Lane; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street—Joun BentLey, Smithfield Bars, cheesemonger, Aug. 18, 
Sept. 25: solicitor, Smith, Barnard’s Inn; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street 
—Lovis EncLanp, Shepperton Street, New North Road, builder, Aug. 25, Sept. 15 : 
solicitor, Huson, Ironmonger Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Joseru PARMENTER SANDLE, North Ockendon, Essex, cattle-dealer, Aug. 16, Sept. 
24: solicitor, Towne, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate ; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Jonn Mercer, Wotton-under-Edge, provision-dealer, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 14: solicitor, Salmon, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Mary and 
Hewry Hartiey, Halifax, stationers, Aug. 23, Sept. 13: solicitors, Stocks, Hali- 
fax; Courtenay and Compton, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joserpu Wiy- 
TERBOTTOM, Huddersfield, spinner, Aug. 23, Sept. 30: solicitors, Barker, Hudders- 
field; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun SILBowDEN, 
Liverpool, auctioneer, Aug. 17, Sept. 7: solicitor, Yates jun. Liverpool; official as- 
signee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Josxru Nicnoison, Shotley Bridge, Durham, ironmon- 
B. Aug. 17, Sept. 16: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, Church Court, Old Jewry ; 

oyle, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.—Aug. 30, Wilson, Eton, bookseller— Aug. 27, Roope, Liverpool, wine- 
merchant. 

Certiricate.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Aug. 30, Mandens, Shoreditch, oilman. 

DecLarations or Divipenps.—Colvin and Co. Calcutta, merchants; seventh div. 
of 6 annas per 100 Sicca rupees, anyWenesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Pope, Kidbrook, Kent, cowkeeper; second div. of 5d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street—Sadler, Fore Street, undertaker; first div. of 9s. any Wednesday; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Keeping, Ryde, watch-maker; first div. of lld. any 
Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Marlay, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, 
Lieut.-Col. Royal Marines; third div. of 1s. 7d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street— Bowyer, Macclesfield, grocer; final div. of 4s. 6d. Aug. 10, or any subse- 
rest Tuesday after the 2d Oct. ; Fraser, Manchester—Belluirs, Stamford, banker; 

nal div. of 3s. 3}d. on the separate estate, any Friday; Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Scorcu SEquesTRATIONs.— Mercer, Old Kilpatrick, Dumbarton, grocer, Aug.10, 31 
—P. and W. Henry, or Henery, Glasgow, contr. ctors, Aug. 13, Sept. 3—Porter, Edin- 
burgh, egent, Aug. 14, Sept. 8. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| wd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 










































































3 per Cent Consols.... cocvcccccocecs| 2008 100; 1004 100 100 99 
Ditto for Account .. +| 100 100 1003 100 100 99 
3 per Cents Reduced iif 101 101 1005 100 1 
++) 104 bt) eee 1045 | 106 104 
evece = 6 6 6 65 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent ...... -| 233 234 233 «|| 234 ~=©| «(231 as 
India Stock, 104 per Cent........ 287 —_i— —_— 286 —— 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem .. 7ipm.; 74 | 7 | 74 74 7 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .......... sceeeee| O4pm. | OL _—_—-i — —_ ” 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. 5p. Ct —— || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. 107 
Belgian....... At —— || Mexican . oe 5 — | 32 
Ditto.... o08§ — —— || Mississippi seen = ot 
Brazilian . ese 102 ‘|| New Yor! 5— | — 
Buenos Ayre: t— 78 Ohio ... 6 — | et 
Chilian t— — Pennsylvania 5 =— | re} 
Danish it = 107 s-— 11g 
Ditto... 3— ee | 5 | 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 64 83. — | os 
i . 98 | 5 — 1214 
_ — |! Ditto..... Ab 105 
ol a 5 — 95 
— = 3a— 487 
= ee rre s«=— 22 
_- —_ Ditto (Passive) ....ccececececeeene 55 
— | 97pexd. |) Venezuela............ coeeedh— | 4l 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening .) 
Rattwars— Banxs— { 
Caledonian .....e.sse-eseseseeees] 40) | Australasian......s0.+e++ | 53h 
Edinburgh and Glasgow oe 63 British North American.. — 
Eastern Counties ..... ee ee 10} Colonial .......+.+++ eoece l5jexd 
Great Northern .....-+ssseseseee 79] | Commercial ef London... Sujexd 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . 46 | London and Westminster ...... 329 exd. 
Great Western .....+eececeeeeers 100 | London Joint Stock............ 184 ex d. 
Hull and Selby ....... a National of Ireland .. oe 1%} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . oe 81h National Provincial.... 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..........- -—— | Provincial of Ireland... 46hcxd 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 107, | Union of Australia, .. difexd 
London and Blackwall..... vere 8} | Union of London....... loexd 
London and North-western .. 126 INES— 
Midland ......seceeeeerees ra | Brazilian Imperial ..... 35 
North British .. eeee 32 Ditto (St. John del Key) 2? 
Scottish Central 74 | Cobre Copper ........:. ‘| dlexd 
South-eastern and Dover . ee 71} | Nouveau Monde,........++ evece 
South-western .....+-0+0+ eee 95 | MisceLtanzous— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick. .. 71) | Australian Agricultural ..... ees] 20 
York and North Midland ........ Sig |) Camada ......... cvevccere sees 60 
Docxs— | General Steam .......-sseeeceee | 29% 
169 ex a. | Peninsular and Uriental Steam ‘} 85 
islex d. Royal Mail Steam.... La 
Ylexd.| South Australian .... 224 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 

Saturday, the 3ist day of July i852. 

IssUE DEPARTMENT. 

- £35,329,155 Government Debdt..... soeeeeee £11,015,100 

Other Securities ..... oo 1% 
Gold Coin and Bullion ° 
Bilver Bullion, ...6secccececeee 33,375 


£35,329,155 


Notes issucd sesececeecereces 





£35,320,155 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprictors’ Capital ......+++ ~ £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 

Nest cocccccccosscces e « 8,199,124 cluding Dead Weight Aunuity) £13,790,72 

Public Deposits’ 3,195,152 Other Securities 10,799 655 

Other Deposits ......... « 1,506,774 Notes ....seeeeeee 11,849,700 

Seven Day and other Bills...., 1,366,978 Gold and Silver Coin. .......+. 380,955 
£36 821,028 £56 ,821,025 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, & Dividend Accts. 














BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17. 9 | Copper, Lritish Cakes£10210 ©.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Lron, Welsh Bars..... 515 0 60°80 
New Dollars 0 1719 ©..18 0 0 


4 109 | Lead, British Pig.. 
.0 5 eb | 


Silver in Bars, Steel, Swedish Keg... 600.MW 680 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 6, 
® «& 


&. 8. | & & 

Maple..... 33to 34 | Oats, Feed ., 16to 17 
° White .... 30—32 | Fine .. 17-18 
Malting .. 29—30 Boilers ... 32-—35 | Poland .., 18-19 
Malt, Ord... 50—54 | Beans, Ticks. 23—30 Pine .. 19-20 

Fine ....... 40—42 | Fine ..... 54—56| Old.,..... 3)—31 | Potato.,,, 22—23 
Super. New. 44—48 | Peas, Hog .. 32—33 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Pine ., 23-24 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
For the Week ending July 31. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 















Wheat... 408. loud. | Rye ..... -. 308, 9d.| Wheat .... 40s. Od. | Rye...... o « 299.114 
Barley.... 27 8 Beans ...... 33. 8 Barley ..... 27 8 Beans . 3 2 
Oats ..++-. 19 1 Peas ....... 32 10 | Oates .....-. 20 6 Peas...... a) 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made .......++++ per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ...---ccecececccesecere 37 — 40 | Carlow, 3!. 14s. to 3/. 16s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 Bacon, Irish ......+++..per cwt. 644, to 7° 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 33 — 36 | Cheese, Cheshire .. -2 — 6 
— 21 Derby Plain ..++.. «+++ 6 — 50 
Canadian .. — 21 | Hams, York ........ ee 7% —w 


| Eggs, Preach, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 55. 04, 





Bread, 6d. to? 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anp Leapennate.* Heap or Carrts at 
‘’ 








s. d. 4d. 6. 4, Surruritcp. 
Beef .. 2 8 to 24%03 4to3 8 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 210—3 30—3 8§—4 ©} Beasts. 912 ..... 4,620 
Veal .. 2 8—3 24—3 4—310/ Sheep .13,410..... 33,060 
Pork... 2 8—3 3 0—3 6—3 10) Calves. 721 ...+ 412 
Llamb.. 3 8-4 44—5 O—5 4 Pigs... Whois ave 
the offal, per 5 Ib 
HOPS. 


OOL. 
Kent Pockets..........++++++ 120s. to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. .y to 13)¢ 











Choice ditto .. — 250 Wether and Ewe .......-e.seeees — 123 
Sussex ditto .. — 126 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto — 290 | Fine Combing........ evccee veces 106 — 11h 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CoMBERLAND. SmirTuriecs. Warrrcaarnt. 
B42. to 90s. . 83s. to 85s. .. 75s. to Bs. 
65 — 75 2 63 — 72 
60 — 72 55 — 72 o- 0 
95 —100 +» 108 —105 3 —10 
33 — 36 cecccccccces 26 — 32 30 — 33 








GROCERIES. 
© | fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib., Os. 97. to 1s. 94, 
0 Congou, HNC ....ceeeeeee 1 4m 1 7 
” 
U 


ANDLES. 
percwt, £1 I! 
- 18 








Pekor, flowery. 1s3s—d4 
* In Bond—Duty 1d. per Ib, 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 60s. to 85s 0! 









oe cccccesee BD 
Linseed Oil-Cake .. per 1000 11 0 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 5s. 24. Guod Ordinary ..... eveceee 42 — 450, te. 
Coals, Hetton....ccccccceseees 158, 3d. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 21s. 9} 4. 
Od. | West India Molasses..,... lis. 64 Ww 13s. 6/7. 


COSreccccccceseecesseeseces US. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
MR. BALFE’S BENEFIT, Avovsr 9. 
PLAYHOUSE PRICE NIGHT. 

Mr. BALFE has the honour to announce that his BENEFIT 
will take place on MonpaY Next, Avovusr 9, when will be 
presented Mozart'schef d'cuvre 

DON GIOVANNI. 

Donna Anna, Madame Fiorentini; Donna Elvira, Madame 
Garcia ; and Zerlina, Madame Taccani (her first appearance) ; 
Don Giovanni, Signor De Bassini; Don Octavio, Signor Cal 
zolari ; Masetto, Signor F. Lablache ; I] Commendatore, Sig- 
nor Susini ; and Leporello, Signor Lablac she. 

After which a DIVERTISSEMENT, in which Madame Guy 
Stephan will appear. 

To be followed by a GRAND DRAMATIC CONCERT, in 
Costume, by Madame de la Grange, Madame Charton, and 
Signor Gardoni. 

To conclude with a FAVOURITE BALLET, by Madile. 
Caroline Rosati; Madiles. Rosa, Esper, Lamoreux, Allegrini, 
Madame Louise ‘Fleury, and M. Durand. 

Prices: Pit, 5s.; gallery, 2s. 64. ; pit stalls, 10s. 6d. ; gallery 
stalls, 5s. ; boxes, two pair, 2ls.; “one pair and pit tier, one 
guinea anda half; grand tier, two guineas; box seats, 5s. 6d. 


pminemaa MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF T 
FUNDS OF THE GENER AL HOSPITAL. 
On the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 
Under the especial patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince ALBERT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 








President. 
The — Sen. the — LEIGH. 
e- Presider 
THE NOBILITY AND. ‘GENTRY. ‘OF THE MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 
J.P, LEDSAM, Esq. Chairman of the Committee. 
PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
MADAME CASTELLAN. MADLLE. ANNA ZERR. 
MISS DOLBY MADLLE. BERTRANDI. 
MISS M. WILLIAMS. And 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO. 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK, HERR FPORMES, 
MR. LOCKE MR. WEISS, 
MR. T. WILL IAMS, and SIGNOR POLININT, and 
MR. SIMS REEVE $. SIGNOR BELLETTI 
SOLO PERFORMERS. 
Cen egeessesens MR, SAINTON, 
"Violinist to her Ma ajesty. 
VIOLONCELLO. ° SIGNOR PIATTTI. 
DOUBLE BASS. SIGNOR BOTTESINI. 
PIANOPORTE . -HERR KUHE. 
At the ORGAN, and CHORUS MASTER, MR. STIMPSON. 
CONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA. 
OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
Oratorio, ELIS ~~ 1oE0 aeevasvenrecees MENDELSSOHN. 
VED IN JAY MORNING. 
omen, cuRistus » & Posthumous Work, Menortssonn. 
re 


VIOLIN .. 














BEE 60000 250000cee citelt esecescccs ..Da. Wester. 
ye CREATION ........ suman oat. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
Oratorio, MESSIAH ...... eorccescccccces so MANDEL, 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Oratorio, BAMSON.........00008 evenes sees s HANDEL. 


TUESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 
comprising— 

Overture (Jessonda)....... 

Grand Finale ( Mosé in ee . 

Overture (Guillaume Tell). . 

TOR DNOMD sce céctecsasocede 
Selections from Operas, &e. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 


. Sromr. 

. Rosstnxr. 
Rosstnr. 

..- MENDELSSouN. 











comprising— 
Jupiter Symphony ............. ° +++s»Mozarr. 
Overture (Der Freysei Weser. 
EEE CRTEIND sa ctuncorcccocccsssesvescscte MENDELSSOHN. 


Selections from Les Huguenots, &c. 
THURSDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 
comprising— 
Great Choral Symphony . 
Overture (Zampa) .... 
Selections from Le Prophéte, &e. 
Greek March and Chorus (Siege of Corinth). . Rosstnt. 
FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 
HE VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA.—An 


entirely new Moving Panorama, THE VOYAGE TO 


. Beernoven. 
|| Henowp. 











AUSTRALIA AND A VISIT TO HER GOLD-FIELDS, | 


Painted from Sketches made upon the spot by J. 8. Prout, 
the Marine Subjects by T. 8S. Robins, and the Natural His- 
tory by C. Weigall, Members of the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, WILL BE OPENED at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Polytechnic, on Wenonespay, Avoust 11, at 
3 and 8 « and 8 o'clock. Admission, Is. ; Gallery, 6d. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,311,761/. 
Annual Income, 153,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. 
Claims — since the establishment of the Offic e, 2 087, 7382. 
President—The — Hon. Earl Grey. 





ectors. 
William Henry deme, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | Benjamin Oliviera, =.” MP. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. (F.R.S 
William Judd, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M. P. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, | The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. (M. PL Frederick —. Esq 
John A. Director. 
Physician—John ese M.D. FSS “29, Upper Montague 
t, Montague Square 
NINETEEN-TWENTIBTHS. OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
| Bxamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender | 





























! of Bonuses. 
— Bonuses added 
| subsequently, 
Date of} Sum Original Premium. to be further 
| Policy.| Insured increased 
annually. 
£ £ 8. d. £ «8. d, 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 33:19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 
| Bramoles of Bonuses added to other Policies 
Tota: with addi 
Policy Date. Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. * | Insured. added. ther increased. 
£ £ s. d, £ s. a, 
521 1807 900 98212 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 























Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
Plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 

of the United yy at the City 
O flice, 50, Regent 5 
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| Bank of Australia, 





th ; and at the Head | 


» 
‘THE LONDON CHARTERED BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA. 
TO BE INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
With Limited Liability. 
CAPITAL, 500,0001. STERLING, 
(With power to increase to 1,000 00,0007. ) 
In 25,000 Shares of 201. each. Deposit, 22. Ws. per Shave. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman, 
Duncan Dunbar, Esq., Firm D. Dunbar and Sons. 
Richard Henry Browne, Esq., late Director of the Bank of 
Australasia, Melbourne. 
James Denis de Vitre, Esq., Director of the London and 
Westminster Bank. 
William Fane de Salis, Esq., Director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, (late Director of the Union Bank of 





tra 8 

John Utlay Ellis, 
Steam Company. 

Thomas Dyer Edwards, Esq., Director of the National 
Bank of Ireland, (late of the Firm of Edwards andHun- 
ter, Sydney). 

John Griffith Frith, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the London 
and County Joint Stock Banking Company. 

Patrick Douglas Hadow, Esq., Director of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. 

Alexander Hoyes, Esq., Auditor of the South. westera 
Railway Company. 

Fowler Newsam, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Globe In- 

surance Company. 


Esq., Chairman of the General Screw 








Esq., Firm Smith, Campbell, and Co. 
. Smith and Co. London 
‘, Esq., Firm William Walker and Co, Syd- 
,and Walker Broth rs, London. 
With power to add to their number. 
Colonial Inspector.—Charles Falconer, F: = , late Manager, 
Bank of Australasia 
{ John Gurney aos " . Esa. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. F.R.S 
Bankers.—Messrs. mite. tt, Bienes, and Co. pe ard Street. 
ritors 
ms ‘Id, New Bank Buildings. 
Secretary.—Mr. George Alexander. 
OFFICES, 3, WINCHESTER BUILDINGS, GREAT 
WINCHESTER STREET 

The recent auriferous and other mineral discoveries in New 
South Wales and Victoria have caused so sudden an increase 
in the population, and consequent extension of the commerce 
of Australia, that the limited field hitherto presented by 
them for the prudent and profitable employment of capital in 
banking and mercantile enterprise has become greatly en- 
larced. 

At the present time there are but two es 
United Kingdom carrying on banking operations in the Co- 
lonies of New South Wales and Victoria. Both were formed 
previous to the year 1849, both are dividing large profits, and 
the Shares of exch command a high premium. 

In consequence of these facts, the attention of influential 
parties connected with the trade and commerce of the Austra 
lian Colonies has been directed to the advantages now offered 
for the investment of capital by the formation of a Banking Es- 
tablishment, confined in its present operations exclusively to 
the Colonies of New South Wales and Victoria, localities 
which not only comprise the Gold-fields of Australia, but com - 
mand even greater commercial importance, as the sources from 
whence the manufacturers of this country obtain their chief 
supply of wool. The production of this important staple has 
hitherto been limited by the absence of an adequate supply of 
labour, but the extensive emigration at present directed to 
Australia is providing the n ns required for the development 
of which it is susceptible, while the demands of this increasing 
trade, together with the productiveness of the Gold-fields, (ad- 
mitted to be richer than those of California ,) require the facili- 
ties of extended Banking ¢ oOperation to give them effect. 

Inder circumstances so encouraging, it has been arranged 
to estab! a Bank under the title of the London Chartered 
for the purpose of carrying on in those 
namely, discount- 








Auditors. | 





Messrs. J. c and H. Fr 

















“lishments in the 























colonies the ordinary business of banking, 
ing bills, ixsuing notes, advancing money on undoubted se- 
curity, and affording the usual accommodation to shippers of 
gold, wool, and other produce. It will also be within the pro- 
vince of the Bank to undertake the transmission of the funds 
of emigrants, as well as to transact such other business as 
may be legitimately conducted. 

The limitation of the liability of each individual Share- 
holder to the amount of his shares has been considered a para 
mount object of the Directors, and with this view it is in- 
tended forthw oapply for a Charter of Incorporation, it 
being distinctly understood that this Bank will not commence 
business prior to the Charter being obtained. 

The management of the affairsof the Bank in London will 
be vested in a Board of Directors, in the selection of whom 
care has been taken o appoint gentlemen of practical ex- 
perience and position in this country, as well as of local in- 
fluence and long acquaintance with the trade and require. 
ments of Australia. 

At Sydney and Melbourne the Managers will be assisted in 
their duties by Local Boards. Several influential Colonists 
and members of leading mercantile Australian firms now in 
London have already expressed to the Directors their wil- 
lingness on behalf of their respective establishments to take 
part in the local management of the affairs of this Corpora- 
tion, as well as generally to give it their warm and cordial 
support. 

In the selection of a Colonial Inspector—an office of the 
highest importance—the Directors have secured the services 
of Mr. Charles Falconer, a gentleman eminently qualified for 
this appointment by his high character, independent circum- 
stances, general intelligence, and great experience, acquired 
by long official connexion with one of the first Banks in the 
Colony. 

A Deed of Settlement, as required by the Board of Trade, in 
consonance with the Charter, will be prepared under the in- 
structions of the Directors, which the Shareholders will be 
called upon to sign within one month after publication of a 
Notice in the Times newspaper, on failure of which the 
Shares and Deposits will be forfeited to the use of the Com- 

















ny. 

It is proposed, that the capital shall, in the first instance 
consist of 500,000/. in 25,000 Shares, on which a deposit of 
21. 10s, per share will be paid on allotment; which sum,less 
the expenses, will be returned in the event of the Charter not 
being obtained, and the remainder of the Capital will be 
called up by instalments not exceeding 5/. each, and made at 
intervals of not less than two months. 

Applications for Shares may be made in the annexed form, 
addressed to the Secretary, at the Company's temporary 
Offices, No. 3, Winchester Buildings, Great Wiachester Street. 

Or to the Company's Stock-brokers, 

Messrs. Mutcens, Mansmact, and Danrect, 3, Lombard 
Street ; 
Messrs. Rostns and Barser, 29, Threadneedle Street ; 
from whom Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
3ist July 1852. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To the Tnrectors of the London Chartered Bank of Australia. 

Gentlemen—Being desirous of becoming a Subscriber in the 
above undertaking, I request you will allot me shares 
of 207. each therein, the whole of which, or any less number 
that may be allotted to me, I hereby agree to accept, and on 
demand to pay the required Deposit of 2/. 10s. per Share ; and 
I also undertake to execute the Deed of the Company, to be 
prepared by the Directors, when called upon by advertisement 
in the Times newspaper, or in the event of my failure to doso 
for one month after the publication of such advertisement, I 
agree that the Shares allotted to me, with the Deposits paid 
thereon, shall be forfeited to the use of the Company. 

Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
Name in full.. 
Profession or Business. 
Reference... .. 
Da 


ME ececerenrneereeneeerseneeesreenneee 














—————.. 
I ONDON CHARTERED BANK OF 
4 AUSTRALIA.—NO APPLICATION FOR SHARES can 
be received = Parpay the 13th Insranr, 
By Order of the Board. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


v r 

HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES for 10/. each, for 

the use of travellers and residents on the Continent. The y 
are payable atevery important place in Europe, and enable a 
traveller to vary his route without inconvenience. No ex- 
pense is incurred, and when cashed no charge is made for 
commission. They may be obtained at the head office of the 
London and Westminster Bank in Lothbury ; orat its branches 
—viz. 1, St. James’s Square ; 214, High Holborn ; 3, W ellington 
Street, Borough ; 87, High Street, Whitechapel; and 4, Strat- 


ford Plac e, Oxford Stree * 
J. 
L° NDON AN D PROVINCIAL LAW 

4 ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars. GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. M.P. QC. Chairman. 

Bonus.—Policies effected (on the profits scale) privr to thy 
3ist December 1853, will participate in four-fifths uf th, 
profits to be declared at the close of the year 1855, and appro- 
priated by addition to the policy, reduction of premium, o, 
payment in cash, as the assured may desire. 

JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


wal ‘ sOyT 
[,NGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSUR- 
4 ANCE SOCIETY, 9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Low rates of Premium 
Loans on personal security granted upon terms peculiar to 
this society, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 
Proposals entertained for every description of life assuranc 
WILLIAM Hn RY KINGSFORD, Resident Manazer 


Uy ITED G ASSUR- 





. GILBART, General Manager. 




















KINGDOM LIFE 


ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mal', London. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, among-t 
others: 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatibl 
with security, and constructed to meet the various wants of 
Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 
be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may rc- 
main on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
other Companies, but may proced from one part of Europe to 
another decked vessels, without licence, and to British 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 
Office in London of the intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions 
real security 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


“ . : 
O LADIES.—The annual reduction in 
the prices has taken place, and the following quotations 
are submitted” as a guide—A rich } wide Striped or Checked 
Silk Dress, l/. 7s. 6¢.; a rich Ditto Glace Dress, WU. Lis. 6d. 
an extra rich (also } wide) Brocaded Silk ditto, V. 19s 67 
Muslin Dresses (superior quality) commencing at 6s. $d 
WHITE and COMPANY, 192, REGENT STREET. Patterns 
free to any part of the Kingdom. 

















“ Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 


Shakspere 

REIDENBACH announces that his 

LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 15.7. B, New 
St ect, WILL OPEN to the Public on Monpbay nex 
9th. Several new bouquets for handkerchicfs have 
tilled for the occasion. The Eau-de-Cologne, genuine 
ported, is of the very finest quality, and claims patronag > for 
its delicate fragrance. Price 10s. per box of six bottles 
Soaps, Brushes, Sponges, Pomades, &c. in such choice as to 
be equal to any in the kingdom.—15.7. B, New Bond Street 
The Old Establishment, 88, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
remains unaltered. 


GILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and 


SONS beg tocall the attentionof customers to the reduced 
prices at which they are now selling the best wrought Lou 
don-made Silver Spoons and Forks, and Silver Tea and Coffer 
Services. The Pamphlet, illustrated by drawings, and con- 
taining the weights and prices of the various articles re 
quired in family use, may be had on applicati or will be 
sent, post free, to any part of Great Gritain, Ireland, or th 
Colonies, A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, Loadon, 
opposite the Bank 


> > r ppp 
SHOWER-BATHS AND TOILETTE 
WO WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devote exclusively to the DISPLAY of 
BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s.; P illar 
Showers, 3/. to 5/. lis.; Nursery, lls. 6d. to 30s.; Sp 
lds. to 308.; Hip, 12s. 6d. to 29s. A large assortment of Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilu tte 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 40s. the set of three. 


EA-URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The Serpent assortment of really London mad 
TEA-URNS in the world (including all the recent noveltics 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM § 

BURTON'S, from 27s. to 6 guineas. 
IRON BED- 


HE BEST SHOW OF 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
He has added to his Show Rooms TWO VERY LAKGE 
ONES, which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots (with appro- 
priate Bedding and Mattresses). Common Iron Kedstuads 
from 12s. 6d ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. ; Va- 
tent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints ana patent 
sacking, from lés. 6d.; and Cots from 20s. each. Handsome 
ornamental [ron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
32. 5s. to 31/. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING I[RONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares 
so urrau.«d and classified that purchasers may easily and ut 
once mtk. their selections. 

Catuloe' es with Engravings sent (per post) free. Th« 
money re urned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. ! 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 


> = 7 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS A CERTAIN 
and EFFECTUAL REMEDY for INDIGESTION 
and DISORDERED LIVER.—Mr. Bostock, druggist of 
Ashton-under Lyne, states that a person with whom he 's 
well acquainted ‘has’ received a most astonishing cure by th« 
use of Hollow: y’s Pills. For months he was afflicted with 
severe pains in the stomach, chest, and liver, which entirely 
prevented him from following his business. He tried most 



































! of the medical men in the neighbourhood, without deriving 


any benefit from their treatment. He then determined on 
giving Holloway’s Pills a trial ; and this incomparable medi 
cine had the effect of affording him immediate relief, and 
finally restoring him to perfect health.—Suld by all Druggists, 
and at Professor Hotioway's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London 
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August 7, 1852.] 
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SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHAN DE- 
0 LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assort- 
of the newest and richest designs, at modcrate prices, 
ment “ - also, an extensive variety of Glass Ice 
always id Plates, and every article in glass required for ice. 
Dishes, -o* of ornamental Flower Vases, &c Furnishing 
A large, Jass executed with despatch. F. ond C. Oster, 44, 
tone sencet manufactory, broad Street, Birmingham. Es 
( ; 
tablished 1807. 
~ Trea" > ’ 
FAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED Ca- 
[ TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
and prices of upwards of 100 different Kedsteads, and 
their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 
also to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
Cite TEADS. both in wood and iron, which they have just 
Lonnie Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 
import. (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 
F OR 





designs anc 
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THE SEA SIDE— 
NICOLL’S MORNING COAT. 

NICOLL'’S GUINEA PALETOT 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS 

NICOLL’S HALP-GUINEA VESTS 
x for the above purpose, for travelling, or a country 
a Complete Costume, w ith a neat Cap, is prepared all 
* i coloured cloths. The Cap is pot charge 
lete dress is formed from the same material 


Eithe 
ramble 
of useful mixec 
for wher the comp 
» ee he Colonies or Country only of the recognized 
a =< London only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, at 
their Warerooms, extending from 114 to 120, REGENT 
STREET, or in the City, 22, ¢ ORN HILL 
— a » ‘ y » Ter WD Ty 
AL ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
\ TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famons for the hairs not coming 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair, Flesh- 
brushes of improved gr aduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and suecessful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge Only at Mercacre, Brnotey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, | Oxford Street 








loose, ls. 








WUMBER ONE ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 


4 YARD.—It must always be a matter of importance to | 


know where to obtain Teas and Coffees of the finest qualities 
at the most moderate prices, and hence it must be necessary 
always to bear in mind the Establishment at the corner of St 
Paul's Churchyard, where 
DAKIN AND CO 

continue to supply Teas and Coffees of the best kinds and of 
the finest growth at merchants’ prices 

All orders from any part of the Metropolitan districts with 
in eight miles of St. Paul's will be delivered by Dakin and 
Co.'s vans, on the day after such orders are receiged. 


> "I . , Tal LD 
[ACE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 

COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Compan between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Strect, 
Liverpool. 


June 1, 1852. WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


b\w. Die : ra 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observ’ that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittasm Lazeney” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 
E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUU MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Ge and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixnxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Relts,! 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire 


a . — 7 y 
THE SUMMER SUN AND DUST 
are sources of serious inconvenience to persons of deli- 
cate complexion. On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic 
excursion, Ladies should ever be provided with ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR, which will be found greatly refreshing to the 
complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity aud 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and 
diseolourations are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
sive place toa delicately clear and fair complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been 
acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and &s, 6d. per bottle 
Cavrion.—The words “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR’ om 
the wrapper of each bottle. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and all Chemists and Perfumers. 













































Post free to Orders inclosing Six Stamps, 
OW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
i PUBLISH. — PRACTICAL ADVICE TO 
AUTHORs, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books in- 
tended for general circulation or private distribution. 
SAUNDERS and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 








NEW WORK ON CATTLE, Ke. 
This day, price 3s. 6d. (or by post 4s.) THE 
BREEDING and ECONOMY of LIVE 

STOCK ; being the Results of Forty Years’ 
Practical Experience in ihe Management and Disposal 
of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pigs. By James Dicx- 
£ON, One of the Judges at the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society’s Cattle Shows; and author of various 
papers in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

*.* “Mr. Dickson, it is almost superfluous to say, 
has been long known and justly considered one of the 
best practical farmers of his time, and one whose ex 

vive knowledge of live stock, and of the breeding 
d caring of cattle, has justly enti led him to be con- 
¢ cd an authom 5.—one of the very best, if not the 
st, in the kinzgc:m.”—Arbroath Guide, Dec. 7th, 











Apa and Cuartrs Brack, Edinburgh. Loneman | 
and Co. London. | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


NEW WORKS 
And Works Lately Published. 


Price 3s. 6d. Illustrated by upwards of 60 Wood-cuts, | 
a Fourtn Eprtion, revised and improved, of 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By Patrick Nem, LL.D. F.R.S Secretary to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. 





“One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.”— Loudon’s Gardener's Maga®ine. 

** Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch 
of evience of which it treats.”—Professor Dunbar’s 
Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. | 


In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. 
The Fovrtrn Eprrron of the 


y , ls al , Ty al og 4) 
WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
By Ava Surru, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental 
Dissertations, by J. R. M*Cuttocn, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Monr- 
TARY System, the Repeat of the Corn and Navicarion 
Laws, our Cotontat Poticy, &c. 

The Inpex extends to fifty closely-printed pages, 
affording facilities in the consultation of the work 
which no other edition possesses to nearly so great an 
extent. 


In a beautifully-printed volume, medium 8vo, price 25s. 
Illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, | 


A CYCLOP_EDIA OF 


’ Tn "TT , 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 
| Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible,” &c. &c. 

*.* This work is studiously accommodated to the 
wants of the great body of the religious public. To 
all who desire to bave their perusal of the Holy Serip- 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the dis- 
coveries of modern science, and the lights of modern 
criticism, this volume is recommended as a carefully- 
compiled abridgment of the larger work, which by 
competent authorities has been pronounced to form ‘a 
delightful contrast to the crude and superficial books 
which have generally been used in this country as in- | 
troductions to the Sacred Writings.” 





In twothick volumes, medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully 
printed and Illustrated, 


A CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


T ’ TAR A ‘TT ’ 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. | 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible,” &e. Assisted by Forty 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continential, and 
American, whose Initials are affixed to their respect- 
ive Contributions, 

*.* On no work of this class has there ever been en- 
gaged the same extensive and distinguished codpera- 
tion: nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amonnt 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest 
of information from every source, illustrating the Sa- 
cred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on 
Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re- | 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than 
by written description, or by which the written text may 
be in any degree elucidated. 

“ Among the contribators are to be recornized the names | 
of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both | 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say that | 

| 
| 





this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which 
has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, inter 
pretation, history, geography, archwology, and physical 
science of the Bible.""—Jiorne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures 


In a handsome vol. folio, strongly half-bound in Mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. a New Eprrion of 


| 
ig strong | 


weg YyYATT " Y | 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS | 
, Mn ’ T 
OF TILE WORLD. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS, 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical knowledge, and | 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. | 
The Gexerat Inpex, an addition without which no | 
Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 
“We are now in possession of an‘ Atlas’ which 
comprehends every discovery of which the present 
century can boast. Nota village nor arivulet rendered 
famous by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in 
the itinerary of the adventurous traveller-—not a single 
spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could 
determine with accuracy, has been omitted in the maps. 
* * * © To crown the whole, there is a superb index, 
upon the most approved plan, with a faithful enumera- 
tion of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘Atlas’ ought 
at once to supersede all other works of the kind, and 
we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with 
the duty of education to accept as ther standard of 
correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his 
own account, or attempting to direct the inquiries of 
others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.” 
— United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851, 


Apam and Cuar.es Brack, Edinburgh ; 
Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; & Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London, 
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In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 


Recs PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 

AND ROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 
Maps and Railway Charts, and an Index of 5000 Names. 
A. & C. BLack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 8s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 


YLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
) of SCOTLAND; with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 
and 50 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 
A. & C. BLack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
rice 5s. a Third Edition of 


f 
Riacse PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Par..ars ; 
minutely accurate Map and Charts, and Views of the 
Mountain Ranges and other Scenery. 
A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








Price 5s. beautifully printed and Illustrated, 

Ras PICTURESQUE TOURIST 

) of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ling Maps, Charts of the Ruilways, a Chart of th 
Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
Itinerary. 
A.& C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 3s. 6d. a Fifth Edition of 
YLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
) of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- 

velling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the Remarkable Objects along the several roads, and 
Four Engraved Charts of those localities which possess 
peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 

, . Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








Price 2s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 
| LACK’S GUIDE [THROUGH EDIN- 
BURGH, with a DESCRIPTION of the ENVI- 
RONS. 





Illustrated with a Plan of the City, a Map of 


| the Country Ten Miles round, and numerous Views of 


the Public Buildings and of the Neighbouring Scenery. 
A.& C. Buack, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 25s, 
a Second Edition of the 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

4 LORD JEFFREY. By Lord Cocksurn, One of 
the Judges of the Court of Session. 

** Our expectations on taking up these volumes were 
very high, and they have not been disappointed. The 
book contains a variety of excellent matter, and the 
letters of Lord Jeffrey will heighten the respect that 
attaches to his name.”— Atheneum. 

“ Taken 3 rether, this is a most pleasing and satis- 
factory book.” — Examiner. 

* One of the letters we would fain give entire, as not 
only one of the best in the volume, but one of the hap- 











| piest pieces of epistolary writing in the language.” 


Literary Gazette. 
A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh; Lonoman & Co. London. 


READING-BOOK OF POETRY. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
Part 1. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, 


Part 2. from Prior to Tennyson, 
Comprising Extracts fron the most distinguished 


POETRY. 

Poets of this Country, frou Chaucer to the present time ; 
with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and an 
Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of the 
English Language. By Danie. Scrymorovur, of Cir- 
cus Place School. 
*Apam & Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 


Eighteenth Edition.—In 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 700, beau- 
tifully printed in double columns, price only 14s. 


ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 

4 OF THE HUMAN MIND. By the late Tomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With a Portrait and Me- 
moir. By the late Rev. Davin Wetsu, D.D. Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

DR. BROWN’S LECTURES, the LIBRARY EDI- 
TION, (the 19th,) handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 
8vo. price 1/. lés. 

** An inestimable book.” — Dr. Parr. 

** The style is so captivating, the views so compre- 
hensive, the arguments so acute, the whole thing so 
complete, that I was almost insensibly borne along 
upon the stream of his reasoning and his eloquence. 
In the power of analysis he greatly transcends all 
philosophy of the Scottish school who preceded him.” 

Morei?’s History of Modern Philasophy. 

DR. BROWN’S LECTURES on ETHICS, with 
Preface by Dr. Chalmers. Post 8vo. price 6s. 

A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh; Loxomay & Co. London. 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s, 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, 
and Improved, of 

\ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
4 DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates: with 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
Macavunay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary. 

** Just such a work as every head of a family ought 
to have on his book-shelf.”- Brighton Herald. 

** If sterling mer itmight be the passport to success, 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.” 
Bath Herald. 

* Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.”— Edinhurgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

** We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted 
for consultation.”— Literary Gazette. 

** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has yet been offered to the public.”—Culedonian Mer- 
eury. 
foam and Cuaries Brack, Silt: LoyxomaNn 

and Co. London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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Just published, a Is. 
CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE 
CLERGY of the DIOCESE of NORWICH. By 
Samus. Hinns, D.D. Bishop of Norwich, at his Pri- 
mary Visitation, in June and July 1852. 
London: B. Frettowes, Ludgate Street; and C. 
Muskett, Norwich. 


This day, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. W. 
L. Bevan, M.A. Vicar of Hay. This work is designed 
to supply the place of a book on the same subject now 
out of print. Edited by the Rev. W. Hrtpyarp. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


On Saturday, (August 7th,) in one thick 8vo. volume, 
with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, price 15s. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; 

the Narrative of a Journey through the Moun- 

tains of Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 

1848. By Tuomas Tuomson, M.D. Assistant-Surgeon, 

Bengal ~*~ 

London: Rerve & Co. 5, Henrietta St. Covent Garden. 

Now ready, price 1/. 10s. 

RITISH AND FOREIGN -STATE 

PAPERS, for the Years 1834-1835. Compiled 

by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign 
Office. James Riveway, Piccadilly. 

N.B. The previously published Volumes can still be 

had, price 30s. each, in cloth. 


~ Now ready, in super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ; or by 


7 st, 3s. Part I. of 
YCLOPADIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA ; 
a Library Manual of Theological and General Li- 

terature, and Guide for Authors, Preachers, Students, 
and —- Men, Analytical, Bibliographical, and 
Biographical. 

London: James Daritne, 81, Great Queen Strect, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A Prospectus sent free on receipt 
of a Postage Stamp. 











Just published, price ls. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 


STENTATION: OR CRITICAL 
REMARKS ON “ QUAKERISM; OR THE 
STORY OF MY LIFE,” by Mrs. Greer; in which 
that Lady's parvenu attempts at Aristocracy are Ridi- 
culed, and Fiction exposed. By Sanpuam E.ty. 

No. I, to be completed in Three Numbers. 
Dublin: Honors and Surrn, Grafton Street. 
Londcn: Cuaries Girin, Bishopsgate Street; and 
Stuprkiry, Marswat., and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


OLONEL LANDMAN’S ADVEN- 
TURES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found 
notices of King George III. the Dukes of Kent, Cum- 
berland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the 
Princess Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, 
Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord 
Heathfield, Capt. Grose, &c. &c. 

** These volumes abound in interesting matter. The 
anecdotes are one and all amusing and not uninstruc- 
tive.” — Observer. 

Co.isven & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


CAPTAIN PENNY’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH 
OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
On Friday, August 13, will be published, in 2 vols. post 
8vo. with Two coloured Charts by A. Petermann, Six 
lates, (four coloured,) and numerous Wood En- 
gravings, price 27s. cloth, 


OURNAL OF A VOYAGE IN BAF- 
FIN’S BAY AND BARROW’S STRAITS, in 
the Years 1850 and 1851, performed by H.M. Ships 
**Lady Franklin” and “Sophia,” under the com- 
mand of Mr. Wiit1AM Penny, in search of the missing 
Crews of H.M. Ships “ Erebus ” and ‘‘ Terror”: with 
a Narrative of Sledge Excursions on the Ice of Wel- 
lington Channel; and Observations on the Natural His- 
tory and Physical Features of the Countries and 
Frozen Seas visited. By Perer C. SurHERLAND, M.D. 
M.R.C.8.E. Surgeon to the Expedition. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


OLERIDGE and CHARLES LAMB. 
Inedited Letters of Coleridge to Charles Lamb 
on Daniels’ Poems—Gray and Cowley—Bishop Cosin 
and Fuller—R ins of Paganism in the West of Ire- 
land, and many interesting Notes, Queries, and Re- 
plies, on subjects of English History, Literature, and 
iography, Folk Lore, a, &c. in NOTES AND 
QUERIES, for Sarvrpay, 7th Avavust, price 4d. 
stamped 5d. A Specimen Number sent on receipt of 
Five Postage Stamps. Volume V. with very copious 
Index, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, now ready. Order 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
GrorGE Brx1, 186, Fleet Street. 


\HE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

\ By Cartes McInrosu. 

Part VI. for Avevst, contains, Praxt Hovsres: 3. 
Orangeries—4. Heath Houses—5. Orchid Houses—6. 
The Aquarium —7. Window Gardening. Pirs axp 
Frames: 1. Pits and Frames heated by Fermentation— 
2. Pits heated by Smoke-flues, Tanks, Hot-water Pipes, 
and Steam—3. Cucumber and Melon Houses—4. Mush- 
room Houses—5. Conservative Pits. Garpen Srrvuc- 
tures: 1. Gardeners’ Houses. With 142 Illustrations 
«ngraved by Branston, &e: 

Publishing Monthly, in Parts, price 5s. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HREE SECRETS WORTH 
KNOWING. 
1, 

For making and applying the _recently-invented 
Chinese Transcript Fluid, for COPYING LETTERS 
with unprecedented rapidity, without the use of a 
Copying Machine. 

















9 
An important discovery in the composition of LI- 
QUID MANURES, effecting an inanenee saving to 
eT i 
‘or MAKING the PATENT GERMAN YEAST. 
Sent free by return of post for 2s. 6d. each, or the 
three Receipts for 5s. in stamps. Addressed M. Scurt- 





ber, Analytical Chemist, at Major Huskisson’s, Grove 
House, Birmingham. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Now ready, with New Travelling Map, post 8vo. 5s. 


ual HANDBOOK FOR 
i BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


Also, just ready, a new Edition, with Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. a , 
URRAY'S HANDBOOK for SWITZ- 
ERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
The following may also be had— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 
HANDBOOK for NORTH GERMANY, 


LAND, &e. 
HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and the 
TYROL 


HOL- 


HANDBOOK for FRANCE and the PYRENEES, 
HANDBOOK for SPAIN. 
HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY and FLORENCE. 
HANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 
HANDBOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 
HANDBOOK for EGYPT and the NILE. 
HANDBOOK for DENMARK, NORWAY, 
SWEDEN. 
HANDBOOK for RUSSIA and FINLAND. 
HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 
HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORNWALL. 
Joun Mvcrray, Albemarle Street. 


N URRAY’S RAILWAY READING: 
a Series of Works of SOUND INFORMATION 
and INNOCENT AMUSEMENT, to be published oc- 
casionally, printed in large Readable Type, varying in 
size and price, and suited for All Classes of Readers. 
This day, 
THE ART OF DINING; or Gastronomy and Gastro- 


and 





nomers. 1s. 6d. 
Already Published— 
MUSIC AND DREss. 1 


8. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 


8. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. 2s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” 4s. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 1s. 
NIMROD ON THE CHACE—AND THE ROAD. 2s. 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 2s. 6d. 
JAMES’S FABLES OF SOP. 2s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT’S VISIT TO NEPAUL, 2s. 6d. 
NIMROD ON THE TURP. 1s. 6d. 
To be followed by 
HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARAC- 
TERS 


ERS. 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S EMIGRANT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL AND 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
For Advanced Sudents. 





| Correi, ‘* Flood and Fell.” 





A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition. 


Thoroughly revised and enlarged. With 500 Wood- 
cuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN BIO- 
GRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. With 500 Woed-cuts. 
3 vols. Medium 8vo. 5/. 15s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEO- 
GRAPHY. With Wood-cuts. Parts I.—III. Me- | 
dium 8vo. 4s. each. 

For the Higher Forms. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, | 
BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. Compiled and 
Abridged from the Larger Works. 8vo. 21s. 

For Young Persons. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIO- 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
Abridged from the Larger Work. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and RO- 
MAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the Larger 
Work. With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and 

Tayitor, Watton, and Manerty, Gower Street. 


GTANDARD ~ SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
KING EDWARD the SIXTH’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Use of Schools. Eighth Edition, re- 
vised. 12mo. 3s. 6d 
2. 


KING EDWARD the SIXTH’S LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE, for the Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2s. 
3. 


OXENHAM’S 
ELEGIACS, 


ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN 
Second Edition. l2mo. 4s. 


4. 
MATTHL2’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
Schools. Seventh Edition, revised. 12mo, 3s. 


5. 
MATTHL#£’S GREEK ACCIDENCE, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


6. 
COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS to the GREEK 
CLASSIC POETS, Third Edition. l6mo. 5s. 6d. 


4. 

MARKHAM'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. From 
the First Invasion by the Romans to the present Reign. 
New Edition, Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

8 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 
Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. 
New Edition, Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


9. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. From 
the Invasion by Marius, to the Battle of Leipsic. 
Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


10. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Fifteenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


CROKER'’S STORIES for CHILDREN, from the 
** History of England.” Fourteenth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. l6mo. 5s, 


12. 
CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for 
CHILDREN. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


13. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Third 
Edition. 18mo. 3s. 


14. 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of ALGEBRA. 
Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








TO TOURISTS.—THE BEST GUIDE-BOOKs 
FOR NORTH AND SOUTH WALEs. 
HE BOOK OF SOUTH WALLS, the 
BRISTOL CHANNEL, MONMOUTHSHIRE 
andthe WYE. By CxHar.xes Freperick Curr, . 
“« Mr. Cliffe’s admirable Book of South Wales is the 
best Guide-Book ever published for any portion of 
Wales.”—Official Programme of the Cardiff Meeting 
of the Cambrian Archwological Association, 1849, 
By the same Author, price 5s. 
THE BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 
** The most perfect model we ever saw of this class 
of books.” —John Bull. 
London: Haminrox, Apams, and Co. Bristol: H, 
OLDLAND. 





In 8vo. a New Edition, price 12s. 6d. 
“~ MOOR AND THE LOCH, 
Containing Minute Instructions in all Highland 
Sports, Remarks upon the Wild Birds and Beasts of 
the Scottish Mountains, Wanderings over Crag and 
By Joun Cotquuoun, Esq. 

Third Edition, with which is incorporated ROCKs 
AND RIVERS, &c. by the same Author, with Illus- 
trations. 

“* No branch of sporting comes amiss to Mr. Colqu- 
houn, who is also an accomplished naturalist. * * « 
We have his book before us, and a better, more useful, 
or more entertaining companion for a sportsman can- 
not anywhere be found. * * * We promise young 
sportsmen that by adopting his suggestions they will 
bring home a heavier bag than they could secure by 
following the advice of any other mentor.”—Black- 
wood’s Magazine, August 1852. 

Wa. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BOGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 
A New Seeres or Contrnentat Guipe-Boors, com. 
PACT IN FORM AND MODERATE IN PRICE, 





GQ WITZERLAND AND SAVOY. 


With Map. 6s. Now ready. 


ELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 
With Mapsand Plans. 6s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Spectator. 

* A full account in alphabetical order is given of the 
larger cities—the termini, as it were, where the tra- 
veller is likely to stop; the whole done in a careful, 
sensible, and workmanlike manner. The volume is 
well illustrated by maps and plans, and is of a handy 
size.” 

Examiner. 

“To flying visitors abroad Bogue’s Guides may be 
therefore recommended as containing all the practical 
information they are likely to require.” 

Globe. 

“ With this neat, handy, and comprehensive Guide- 
book for a companion, one may traverse Belgium and 
navigate the Rhine with much satisfaction, always se- 
cure of having within reach an intelligent and reliable 
matter of fact instructor.” 

Literary Gazette. 

** The ‘Guide to Belgium and the Rhine’ is well 
prepared, both as regards the general routes and the 
objects of interest, natural, historical, or artistic, at 
particular places.” 

Observer. 

“When the cheapness of the volume, its wide com- 
pass of remark, and its great accuracy, come to be taken 
into consideration, there cannot be a question that its 
circulation will be equal to its merits, and that it will 
probably supersede the more expensive guide-books at 
present known to the English public.” 

Morning Advertiser. 

** Promises to become exceeding popular, on account 
of the extent and judicious selection of its information ; 
the novelty of the plan, having reference to the system 
of travelling which now affords increasing facilities to 
holyday folks; and, last of all, on account of its cheap- 
ness.” 


Weekly Times. 

*« The work is carefully and even pleasantly written, 
embellished with good maps and plans, and brought out 
in a compact form.” 

Davip Boeve, Fleet Street. 


M & BENTLE Y’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
I. 

RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
By J. E. Sutiivan, Esq. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 





Ir. 
NAOMI WORKSWORTH ; 
A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
11. 
A TRAMP TO THE DIGGINGS; 
OR AUSTRALIA IN 1852. 
By Jonn Suaw, M.D. F.G.S. F.L.S. 
Small 8vo, 7s. 
[On Tuesday nert. 
Iv. 
NEW VOLUME OF “ BENTLEY'S SHILLING 
SERIES.” 


SKETCHES of ENGLISH CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. Gorr, 
Author of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” “* Cecil,” &c. 
Forming the Twelfth Volume of 
* Bentiey’s Suriuine Series.” 


Ricnarp Bestiey, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) “ 








London: Printed by Joszrs Crayton, of 320, in the Strand 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Jose: ™ 
Ctarron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Pubdlisiel 
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